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‘¥ - es 
his nature. Angiolopolo has neither the appear- 
che ter thebeiling “yéteran politician ; and, were 
you ignorant of his history, you would look upon him 
as One who had fallen into “the sear and yellow leaf,” 
without one storm to hasten the ‘ 


After ‘an existence of political toil, Angiolopolo has 


ostensibly retired into the calin and of domestic 
life. -T speak, therefore, of him rather as he was a few 
months back than as he now actt iss though the 


fire which has been long burning ires time ere it 
can be thoroughly extinguished, and it is only fair to 
infer that, after so many years of state service, Angiolo- 
polo will carry with him the same tastes and pursuits to 
the grave. 

Pre by his appearance, I accepted with plea- 
sure an-invitation to spend the day with his family, and 
the more particularly as I was anxious to make the ac- 
quaiatance ‘of all those individuals who had become 
matter of local interest. 

When I entered, he was seated in the oriental fashion 
ona corher of the sofa, with a’small writing-stand on a 
fow stool beside him, and leaning his atm.upon a chest 
of polished wood containing papers. He received us 
with much politeness, and’presented me to his wife and 
daughter, who were nestled under the covering of the 
tindour, on the other side of the*apartment, and who 
welcomed me in the most cordial manager. 

Fora time, nothing but the veriest commonplace was 
ttered by any of the party; but some political allusion 
= been atcidentally made, he expressed himself 

th disappointed and annoyed at the supineness of the 
Britis&. government, though he admitted that it had 
caused him no surprise, as it was not the first occasion 
on which England, after amusing and deluding the 
Porte with ises of protection and support, had failed 
to fulfil he im the hout of need. « As indivi- 
duals,” he 4 eupphatieally, “mo one can respect the 
English more than I do, but as a nation every thinking 
maa throughout the Ottoman empire has lost faith in 
them—the trust and ofifidence which the Turks once 
placed in the political integrity of Britain are at 
an end for ever.” 

As he am invalid, we dined en familie: and I 
was stiuck the extreme attention-and deference that 
he showed to his-wife; allthe other Greeks with 
whom I had become acquainted being the most indif- 
ferent,@r, as we style it in Europe, the most fashionable 
of nds; ner was [I {ess surpriged at the apparent 
vest with which hé entered into the i uent con- 
versation that ensued; and the playfulness with which 
he bandied jest for jest, and piled anecdote-on anecdote. 

icideat that he mentioned I may repeat without 
indiscretion, as it cannot, after such @ lapse of time, af- 
fect the individual who is its subject, and whose literary 
reputation is now too well established to be injured by 
the old world histories of the past. 

Angiclopolo was one day dining” at, the table of the 
Duke'de Rovigo, when the werk of Chateaubriand on 
the East became the subject of eonversation the author 
himeelf, then a vefy young man, and but little known in 
the world of letters, being one of the gi ; and, while 
it was under discussion, the duke requested of Angiolo- 
polo to give him his opinion on its merits. The Ottoman 
eharge-d’affaires, aware that @hateaubriand was present, 
and not wishing to pronounce # judgment that must be 
displeasing to him, carelessly replied that he remember- 
ed having met with the work some time previously ; and 
thus sought to turn aside the subject, the more particu- 
larly, as, not being supposed to be aware of the vicinity 

of the author, he had no apology afforded him on the 
seore of delicacy, should he pronounce an opinion tend- 
ing to gloss over his rea! sentiments.” 

But this indefinite reply did not satisfy the duke, who 
expressed his astonishment that native of the country 
of,whieh the work treated should feel so little interest in 
the subjectias to retain no memory of its contents. Thus 
urged, Angiolopolo foundwhimself compelled to declare 
that he had not only read the book carefully, but still 
Yetained the most’ perfect recollection of many of ‘its 
passages; and that he had evaded the enquiry simply 
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frem a disinelination to speak with severity of a writer, 
who had permitted himself to describe the domestic 
manners of a people of whom he had only been enabled 
to judge from such specimens as coffee-houses. and the 
like places of vulgar resort had offered to his observa- 


That he should form erroneous opinions of the mass 
from these low-bred and low-minded portions of the 
population, might be pardoned, as the error of a surface- 
scanning and light-headed traveller; but that he should 
put them forth in sober earnestness to mislead wiser 
men who did not possess the opportunity of forming a 
more correct judgment for themselves, was a graver and 
a more-réprehensible fault, and one which no native of 
the East'could easily forgive. Had he been honest, he 
would frankly have acknowledged that the doors of the 
higher classes were reluctantly and rarely opened to the 
Franks, who required the best introductions to secure 
an entrance into any distinguished house ; both the ha- 
bits and the position of the Orientals being unfavourable 
to the curiosity of strangers—and not have’ libeled a 
people of whom he really knew as little on his return to 
Burope as the day on which he landed at Stamboul. 


“Chateaubriand has since become a distinguished 
writer,” he added, in conclusion, “ but I doubt not that 
often, amid his success, he has remembered the dinner 
at the Duke de Rovigo’s, and his inexorable critic.” 

In anecdotes of this description, in which his powers 
ofsmemory and his’ natural vivacity, were equally ap- 
parent, the hours passed rapidly away; nor did we re- 
tire tillnear midnight, and even then more a@s a matter 
of expediency than of weariness, (for he was far too 
hospitable to suffer us to leave him until the following 
day,) and we had consequently full time to enjoy his 
reminiscences, 

I should have previously remarked that the chambers 
in the Greek houses are generally arranged in the same 
manner as those of the Turks—that is tovsay, a pile of 
mattrasses are heaped upon the floor, without a bedstead ; 
but with the Greeks the coverlets are less splendid, and 
the pillows are less costly. In each a tray is conspicu- 
ously set out with conserves, generally strongly impreg- 
nated with perfume, such as rose, bergamote, and 
citron: and covered goblets of richly cut crystal, filled 
with water. The custom appears singular to an Eu- 
ropean, but it is by no means unpleasant; and I had not 
been long in the country ere I found the visit of the 
servant, who knelt down at my bedside, and handed the 
tray to me on my awaking, a very agreeable one. 

« What’s in a name?” asks Juliet. I confess that to 
me there is a spell in many; and among the Greeks I 
did not enjoy my sweetmeats the less that they were 
handed to me by Euphrosine or Anastasia ; or my coffee, 
that the tray was held by Demetrius or Theodosius. 
This may be folly, but it is not the less fact. 

The custom of burning perfumes in the mangal is, if 
not a healthy, at least a very luxurious one; and the 
atmosphere of the saloon of Angiolopolo was heavy 
with ambergris and musk. I have not yet met with a 
native of the East, of either sex, who was not strongly 
attached to their use; theit own perfumes are delicate 
and’ agreeable, being rather concentrated preparations 
than individual scents; and soothing, rather than ex- 
citing, the nerves; but they are also very partial to those 
of Europe, and among the latest presents of the Em- 
press of Russia to the Princess Asme, the sultan’s eldest 
sister, were several cases of eau de Cologne. 

The pastille of the seraglio, of which a large quantity 
has»been presented to me by diflerent Turkish and Ar- 
menian gentlemen, is a delightful invention, and looks, 
moreover, in its casing of gold leaf, extremely elegant ; 
as it is somewhat costly, it is not in common use, but it 
is greatly prized in the harems, 

Perhaps no country exceeds Turkey‘in the variety 
and value of its cosmetics} and, although there are no 
daily prints to advertise ¢' 
to expatiate On their properties, the ladies are by no 


means ignorant of their existence, but employ them in | 
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r virtues, no ingenious puffs | 


all their varieties; from the dye with which they darken | 


their eyebrows, tu the henna that disfigures the extremi- 
ties of their fingers. 

Among the fair Greeks, the use of rouge is by no means 
uncommon ; afd they also carry to a greater extreme 
than the Turkish women the frightful custom of joining 
theeyebrows artificially across the nose, by whieh mis- 
taken habit I have seen many a really pretty face ter- 
ribly disfigured. I am, however, bound to confess that 
the dearth of beauty among the Greek ladies is very 
striking ; their expression is good, but their features are 
irregular, and ill-assorted; and, were it not that they 
have almost universally fine, sparkling, dark eyes, they 
would be,,taking them collectively, a decidedly plain 
race. 

I looked in vain for the noble, calm, and peculiar out- 
line which we are prone.to believe must characterise the 
whole people; for the finely poised head, the expansive 
brow, the drooping eyelid, and, above all, the straight 
nose and short upper lip of genuine Grecian beauty; I 
met with it only in one instance, but that one was a 
breathing model of the beautiful and classical in nature. 

The Greek ladies are bad figures, are by no means 
gifted either as to hands or feet, walk ungracefally, and 
are remarkable only, as I have already stated, for their 
bright eyes and their dark lustrous hair. 

The men are a much finer race, or rather there are more 
individuals among them who have the distinguished out- 
line of head-which one looks to meet with in their na- 
tion; but the females have neither the sweet, sleepy, 
fascinating expression of the Turkish beauties, nor the 
pure, fresh, »sparkling complexion of ‘the Armenian 
maidens, whose foreheads are frequently as snowy as 
the veil that binds them, and whose lips and cheeks look 
like crushed roses, 

Not the least lovely among them is the fair girl who, 
in a spifit of ffolic, consented to be presented to an Eng- 
lish traveller, (Mr. Auldjoy) asa Turkish lady, but 
whose style of beauty ig perfectly dissimilar from that of 
the nation which she personated; the dark eyes, the 
henna-tipped “fingers, and the costume, which is essen- 
tially the same as that of the harem, werey however, 
quite sufficient to Geceive an unpractised eye; and the 
lively Armenian, to whom I was imtroduced at my ex- 
press desire, tells the tale of her successful deceit with a 
self-complacency and enjoyment perfectly amusing. 

Had she more mind, and less embanpoint, an Arme- 
nian beauty would be perfect ! 


—>— 


CHAPTER XL 
The Kourban Bairam—Politeness of Mustafa Effendi—Depress- 


ing recolleetions—Unquiet night— Midnight mareh—Turkisle 
cotlve—A latticed araba—The mosque of Sultan Achmet 
Beautiful coup d’@il—Dtess of the ‘Turkish chidren— Restless 
ness of the Pranks—The festival of sacrifice—Old Jewish rite 
—The Turkish wife—Sunrise—Appearance of the troops— 
Turkish ladies—Group of field officers—The gultan’s stud— 
Magniticént trappings—The seraskier pasha—The great offi 
cers of state—The procession—The sultan—Imperial curiosity 
—The cheik-istam—Costume of the sultan—Japanese super- 
stition—Vanity of Saittan Mahmoud—The hairdresser of Halil 
Pasha—Rapid promotion—Oriental salutations—Halil Pasha 
—Said Pasha—Unruly horses—The valley of the “ Sweet Wa- 


ters”—Pera. 

The Kourban Bairam being fixed for the 28th of 
March, we crossed over to Constantinople on the evens 
ing of the 27th, in order to be on the spot, and thus 
diminish the fatigue of the morrow. Mustafa Effendi, 
who had removed with his harem to his country-house, 
very obligingly offered us the use of his mansion for. the 
night, as well as the services of his house-steward and 
a couple of servants; and we accordingly found our- 
selves once more at home beneath his hospitable roof, 

I rejoiced that we required the accommodation only 
for some hours; as perhaps there are few things more 
depressing thar a stroll through the empty and echoing 
chambers that you have associated with ideas and me- 
moriés of mirth, and inhabitation, and amusement. The 
spacious apartments gave back a hollow reverberation, 
as we wandered over their uncarpeted floors, and flung 
open the casements of their uncurtained windows. The 
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very chambers which had been purposely and carefully 
prepared for us were new and strange, being in a differ- 
ent part of the house from that occupied by the harem; 
and I more than once regretted the absence of the 
courteous old man who had received me so kindly on 
my first visit. 

As I had failed to obtain a view of the procession at 
the festival of the Bairam that terminated the Rama- 
zan, when an apartment had been prepared for us at the 
mint, of which we were unable to take possession, ow- 
ing to the density of the crowd that filled every street 
in its neighbourhood, and which we were not sufficiently 
early to precede; I was the more anxious not to subject 
myself to a similar disappointment on the present occa- 
sion; a feeling that was indeed shared by the whole 
party ; and, accordingly, on parting for the night, which 
we did at an early hour, we were very sincere in our re- 
ciprocal promises to be hyper-diligent on the morrow, 

And what a night we passed! The cannon was boom- 
ing along the water, and rattling in long-sustained 
echoes among the hills—the myriad dogs that infest the 
city, scared from their usually quiet rest, were howling, 
whining, and barking, without a moment’s intermission ; 
and the imperial band was perambulating the streets, at- 
tended by flambeau bearers; and executing, with ad- 
mirable precision, some noble pieces of music. The 
wind instruments were relieved at intervals by the drums 
and fifes, than which there are, perhaps, none better in 
the world: and these were succeeded by the tramp, be- 
neath our window, of the whole garrison of the city, 
afoot and undcr arms two hours before daybreak, 

I watched the troops as they passed, the flaring 
torches throwing them into broad light between the two 
lofty white walls that hemmed in the narrow street, and 
from whose surface the sickly moonlight was fast wan- 
ing, scrambling up the steep hill upon whose rise the 
house is built rather in masses than in columns; officers 
and men mingled pell-mell, laughing, talking, and strug- 
gling over the rough pavement in a manner much more 
picturesque than imposing. 

I had scarcely thrown myself once more upon my 
sofa, in order to court the sleep of which I had as yet 
only dreamt, when the rattling of our heavy carriage 
into the court-yard, and the loud knock at the door by 
which the Greek waiting-maid announced herwish for 
admittance, dispelled my hopes once more; and when 
she entered, candle in hand, I resigned myself to my 
fate, and, having ascertained that it was nearly four 
o'clock, made a hasty toilette, and joined my compa- 
nions. 

The warmest and strongest of coffee was soon swal- 
lowed—by the way, what a sad pity it is that we know 
nothing about making coffee in Europe—and having 
settled ourselves comfortably in our well-cushioned 
araba, Madame , myself, and our attendant, were 
soon jolting over the rough pave towards the scene of 
action, followed by my father and the two Turkish ser- 
The lattices of the carriages were closely shut, 
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community of nuns—while, in the rear of the military 
groups were every where forming, shifting, and produc- 
ing the most interesting pictorial effects. 

Here, it was a party of Jews—there, a knot of Ar- 
menians—further on, a circle of Greeks—and close 
beside us a cluster of women huddled together, and 
holding by the hand their rosy children, whose appear- 
ance I cannot more appropriately describe than by com- 
paring them to the sweeps on May-day—such costumes! 
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such pinks, greens, reds, and yellows, each outglaring 
the other on the girls; the most grotesque prints fashion- 
ed into the most outré forms—pendant sleeves, trailing 
anterys, and little curly heads enveloped in painted hand- 
kerchiefs; while the boys from three years of age figur- 
ed in surtout coats as brightly buttoned, and as ill-cut 
as those of their fathers—miniature pantaloons, corded 
with scarle-—and minute fezes, with their purple tassels 
attached by stars of pearl of great beauty, or decorated 
with magnificent brilliant orname=.is, fastened to the eap 
with pearl loops, to which were generally added golden 
coins, blue beads, amd other preservatives against the 
Eyil Eye! 

A few Franks were distinguishable among the crowd ; 
but they appeared and disappeared like wandering spirits, 
never resting long on the same spot, and earning many 
a quiet smile from their Moslem neighbours, who. are 
never weary of marveling at the perpetual locomotion 


| of the giaours, so opposed to their own love of rest and 


quiet. Givea Turk a moderately good position on sugh 
an occasion as this, and’he will never abandon it on the 
bare possibility of procuring a better; but the Greek 
and the European fidget and fuss to the last moment, 
and very probably do not always profit by their pains, 
The Kourban-Bairam, or festival of sacrifice, differs 
from that which takes place at the conelusion ofthe 


| Ramazan, by its greater pomp and the circumstance that, 
| on the occasion of the present festival, animals are sa- 


crificed to propitiate the favour of the Divinity; and, as 
we drove along the streets, they were crowded with 
sheep and lambssabout to be offered up. 

Every head of a family sacrifices an animal with his 
own hands; and every male member of his household 
is at liberty to indulge his piety in a similar manner ; 
but the chief of the house is bound to observe the cere- 
monial, 

On his return from the mosque, the sultan puts on a 
sacrificial dress, and, while two attendants hold the lamb 
which is to be honoured by suffering the stab of the im- 
perial knife, he slaughters it with his sublime hands. 
The first victim that he destroys is a propitiation for 
himself, but he afterwards offers up one for each member 


| of his family, and consequently his office is by no means 


| 


to avoid any possible difficulty, owing to otr being | 
| is observed with much splendour and rejoicing by all 


Europeans; and one servant walked: close beside each 
door, as though guarding the harem of some bearded 
Moslem. 

Arrived within the precincts of the ceurt of Sultan 


| the population of the capital. 


a sinecure. 
Nor is this the only occasion on which this ancient 
Jewish rite is observed by the Turks. On recovery from 


| a severe illness, on the birth of a child, on return from a 


pilgrimage—in short, in every leading circumstance of 
his life, the Mussulman immolates a victim: but the 
Kourban-Bairam is the great sacrificial anniversary, and 


The vessels in the har- 


| bour are gaily decked out with flags ; all business is sus- 


Achmet’s magnificent mosque, and fairly entamés among | 
the carriages, which resembled a bed of scarlet and yel- | 
| sacrifices, which is divided among themselves and the 


low poppies, we removed the lattices altogether, and re- 
mained lying very comfortably amongour silken cushions, 
with the araba open on all sides, and immediately in 
front of us the space along which the procession was to 
pass: the line of carriages forming one boundary, and 
the other being guarded by a treble rank of military. 
The coup d’cil was beautiful! The sun was just 
fringing the fleecy clouds with a glad golden edge; and, 
as the vapours rolled away, the bright blue of the laugh- 
ing sky spread far and wide its stainless canopy. The 
noble trees that overshadow a portion of the enclosure 
were just putting forth their young spring leaves, all 
fresh, and dewy, and tender—tokens of that infant ve- 
getation which may be blighted by too rude a blast, and 
which awakens in the heart such gentle and such fond 
associations—the spacious steps of white marble that 
stretch far in front of the principal entrance of the 
mosque were crowded with human beings—the exterior 
gallery that runs along the side of the edifice on which 
the sultan was to pass, was filled with women, whose 
white veils and dark feridjhes made them look like a 
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pended ; men grasp each other by the hand in the streets, 
aud utter a fraternal greeting—and the poor are seen 
hastening from house to house to secure the flesh of the 


dogs of the city, scarcely less sacred than their own kind 
in the eyes of the Osmaniis. 

A friend of mine was told the other day by a Turk 
with whom he is intimate, and who had just returned to 
Stamboul afier an absence of six months, that he had 
ascertained that while he was away from home, his wife 
had not once quitted the house; a piece of intelligence 
which so rejoiced him, that he had sacrificed six 
sheep, one for each month, in gratitude to Allah and the 
prophet, who had bestowed on him so virtuous a help- 
mate. 

What a glorious burst of light flooded the enclosure 
when the sun at length clomb the horizon! It was not 
only a time of human festival, but nature’s own peculiar 
holiday ; and there was an elasticity and balminess in 
the air that swept through the carriage, which made the 
heart leap for gladness. 

The troops presented a better appearance in line than 
Thad expected, but Sultan Mahmoud has yet much to 
do if he eversintends to make them look like soldiers. 


They are dirty, slouching, and awkward ; tread inwards 
from their habit of sitting upon their feet, and march as 
though they were dragging their slippers after them. 
The frightful fez is pulled down to their very eyebrows, 
and the ill-cut clothing is composed of the coarsest and 
dingiest materials. 

But what shall I say of the officers? How shall I 
describe the appearance of the gallant individuals who 
were constantly passing and repassing, and making fre. 
quent pauses in our immediate vicinity ; incited thereto, 
as I have no doubt, by the presence of two lovely young 
Turkish ladies, who had quitted their carriage, and esta- 
blished themselves on the footboard behind, in order to 
secure a better sight of the “ Brother of the Sun,” whom 
we were all anxiously awaiting; and whose yashmacg 
were so gracefully, or shall 1 say coquettishly, arranged, 
that I doubt whether they would have been so attractive 
without them, They were of the whitest and clearest 
muslin, through which I not only saw the flowers that 
rested on their foreheads, and the diamonds that sparkled 
in the embroidered and richly fringed handkerchiefs 
bound about their heads, but even the very colour of their 
lips. And then the magic of their long, sleepy, jet black 
eyes, and the constant flinging back and refolding of the 
jealous feridjhe, by fingers white, and slender, and hen. 
na-tipped! I really pitied the sword-girt Moslems. 

I was still gazing at these lovely womenywhen a party 
of about thirty: field officers passed the carriage, on their 
way to their places near the door of the mosque, at 
which the sultan was to enter. They were all similarly 
attired in surtout coats of Spanish brown, gathered in 
large folds at the back of the waist, and buttoned be- 
neath a cloth strap; a very common and ugly fashion 
among the Turks; and wore sword belts richly em- 
broidered with gold. Many among them were some of 
the stoutest men I ever saw, 

In about five minutes after them, arrived the led horses 
of the sultan ; and these formed by far the most splendid 
feature of the procession ; they were ten in number, and 
wore on their heads a. panache of white and pink os- 
trich feathers mixed with roses, and fastened down upon 
the forelock with a clasp ofprecious stones. . Each was 
attended by a groom, controlling, with some trouble, the 
curvettings and capers of the pampered animals, who 
were caparisoned in a style of splendour which, if it 
have ever been equaled, can certainly never have been 
surpassed. ‘Their-housings, which were either of silk or 
velvet, all differing the one from the other, were em- 
broidered with gold and silver, large pearls, and jewels. 
One of them bore, ona ground of myrtle-coloured velvet, 
the cypher of the sultan wrought in »brilliants, and sur- 
rounded by a garland of flowers formed of rubies, eme- 
ralds, and topaz. Another housing, of rich lilac silk, 
was worked at the Corners with a cluster of musical in- 
struments in diamonds and large pearls, and, as the sun- 
shine flashed upon it, it was like ablaze of light) The 
remainder were equally magnificent ; and the wellypad- 
ded saddles of crimson or green, velvet were decorated 
with stirrups of chased gold, while the bridles, whose 
embroidered reins hung low wpon the neeks of the ani- 
mals, were one mass,of gold and jewels. 

The sultan’s stud was succeeded by the seraskier pa- 

sha in state, mounted on a tall gray horse, (whose elabo- 
rate accoutrements were only inferior to those that I 
have attempted to describe,) and surrounded and followed 
by a dozen attendants on foot : his didmond-hilted sword 
—the rings upon his hands—the star in front of his fez, 
and the orders on his breast, were perfectly dazzling. 
At intervals of about a minute, all-the great officers of 
state passed in the same order, and according to their 
respective ranks; and at length we heard the welcome 
sounds of the imperial band, which struck up the sultan’s 
grand march, as Mahmoud the powerful, the brother of 
the sun and emperor of the East, passed the gates of the 
court. 

First came twelve running footmen, in richly laced 
uniforms, and bigh military caps; and these were suc- 
ceeded by the twenty body pages, who were splendidly 
dressed, and wore in their chakos plumes, or rather erétes 
of stiff feathers, intermixed with artificial flowers of im- 
mense size, and originally invented to conceal «he face 
of the sultan as he passed along, and) thus screen him 
from the Evil Eye! But his present sublime highness 
is not to be so easily scared into concealinent, and the 
pages who were wont to surround his predecessors merely 





precede him, while a crowd of military officers supply 
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their place, one walking at each of his stirrups, and the 
rest a little in the rear. 

As this was the first occasion on which I had seen 
the sultan, I leant eagerly forward upon my cushions to 
obtain a good view of him; and I saw before me, at the 
distance of fifteen or twenty yards at the utmost, a man 
of noble physiognomy and graceful bearing, who sat his 
horse with gentlemanlike ease, and whose countenance 
was decidedly prepossessing. He wore in his fez an 
aigrette of diamonds, sustaining a cluster of peacock’s 
feathers; an ample blue cloak was flung across his 
shoulders, whose collar was one mass of jewels, and on 
the third finger of his bridle hand glittered the largest 
brilliant that I ever remember to have seen. 

As he moved forward at a foot’s pace, loud shouts of 
« Long live Sultan Mahmoud !” ran along the lines, and 
were re-echoed by the crowd, but he did not acknow- 
ledge the greeting, though his eyes wandered on all sides, 
until they fell apon our party, when a bright smile lit up 
his features, and for the first time he turned his head, 
and looked long and fixedly at us. In the next instant, 
he bent down, and said something ia a subdued voice to 
the officer who walked at his stirrup, who, with a low 
obeisance, quitted his side, and hastily made his way 
through the crowd, until he reached our carriage, to the 
astonishment and terror of a group of Turkish women 
who had ensconced themselves almost under it; and, 
bowing to my father, who still stood bareheaded beside 
us, he enquired of one of the servants who I was and 
what had brought me to Constantinople; the sultan, 
meanwhile, looking back continually, and smiling in the 
same good-humoured and condescending manner. 

The reply was simple—I was an Englishwoman, and 
‘had accompanied my father te Turkey, for the purpose 
of seeing the country ; and, having received this answer, 
the messenger again saluted us, and withdrew. 

A very short interval ensued ere he returned, and 
hurriedly and anxiously resumed his enquiries, to which 
our attendant became toe nervous to reply; when he 
exclaimed, “ Is there no one here who can act as drago- 
man, and give me the intelligence which is required by 
his sublime highness ?” 

“I will inform you of all that you require to learn, 
effendim ;” said my companion, in her soft,. harmonious 
Turkish: “the lady is English.” 

“ His highness sees that she is English ;” replied the 
officer : “ but he wishes to know who she is.” 

This impertant information was added, and once more 
he departed. 

Crowds of decorated individuals closed the procession ; 
and in five minutes more Sultan Mahmoud dismounted 
and entered the mosque. 

The cheik-islam, or high priest, had preceded his im- 
perial master; but we saw bim only at a distance as he 
ascended the marble steps that I have already mentioned, 
and passed in through the great entrance. He wore a 
turban ef the sacred green, about which was wound a 
anassive chain, or rather belt of geld; and was mounted 
-on a fine Arabian, whese bridle was held by two grooms. 

Sultan Mahmoud is not a handsome man, and yet it 
is difficult te define wherefvre ; for his features are good 
and strongly marked, and his eye bright and piercing. 
His jet black hair, seen in heavy curls beneath the fez, 
which, like most ef his suljects, he wears drawn down 
dow upen his, forehead ; end his bushy and well-trimmed 
beard, add considerably to the dignity of his appearance, 
as well as giving to hima look ef much greater youth 
than ke can actually boast; but this is a merely artificial 
advartage, being the effect ef one of those skilful dyes 
60 common in the East. 

As in Japan, the popular belief is firm that the king 
never dies, so in Turkey the sovereign is never permitted 
to imugine thet he can grow old; and thus every officer 
of the household stains his hair and beard, and uses all 
the means with which art er invention can supply him, 
in order that no intrusive symptom of age or decay may 
shock the nerves and awaken the regrets of his lord and 
cotemporary—the faded beauties of the seraglio are re- 
meved from his sight, the past is seldom adverted to, and 
the future is considered as his sure and undoubted 
heritage. 

Never did monarch lend himself to the delicious cheat 
more lovingly than Sultan Mahmoud ; who, with all his 
energy of character, is the victim (for in his case I can 
apply no other term) of the most consummate personal 
vanity, We are accustomed in England to think of 





George the Fourth as the ne plus ultra of exquisitism— 
the prince of petit-maitres—but what will honest John 
Bull say to a Turkish emperor, an imperial Mussulman, 
who paints white and red, and who considers himself 
sufficiently repaid for all the care and anxiety of a costly | 
toilette, by the admiration and flattery of the ladies of 

the seraglio? And yet such is the case—the immolator 

of the janissaries, the reformer of a mighty empire, the 

sovereign of the gravest people upon earth, is a very 

“thing of shreds and patches” —a consumer of cosmetics | 
—an idolater of gauds and toys—the sacrificing high 
priest at the altar of self-adornment ! 

On a recent occasion, having caused his hair (of which 
he is extremely vain) to be cut by the court coifeur, he 
withdrew his fez and enquired of his son-in-law, Halil 
Pasha, if he approved of the style in which it had been 
done. The favourite, with a sincerity which did him 
honour, replied that the imperial head had been most 
basely shorn; and was forthwith desired to display the 
honours of his own cranium to his sublime highness, 
who immediately acquiesced in the superior skill of the 
artist who had operated upon the pasha; and desired 
that, without a moment’s delay, the happy mortal who 
had exhibited such distinguished taste in curling and 
cutting should be summoned to his presence. 

In five minutes, half a dozen of the palace officers 
were en route in search of the coiffeur, who was acci- 
dentally from home: and it was not until after a con- 
siderable delay that he was discovered, basin in hand, 
and razor in grasp, busily engaged in shaving the head of 
a grave looking Armenian, who had already undergone 
half the operation. Despite the lathered skull of the 
customer, and the terrified deprecations of the artiste, 
the officers, who were utterly ignorant of the sultan’s 
motive fer summoning their prisoner, pounced upon him 
without mercy, and rather dragged than conducted him | 
to the caique that was waiting to convey hii to the | 
palace ; whither he was followed by the silent and pity- | 
ing wonder of the men, and the low wailing of the | 
women. 

On his arrival, he was immediately led into the im- 
perial presence, where his trembling knees instinctively 
bent under him, as he wildly gasped out his innocence of 
any and every crime against his sublime highness; he 
wrung his hands, he implored a mercy for which he | 
scarcely dated to hope, he writhed in his agony of spirit, 
expecting nothing less than the bowstring for some im- 
puted delinquency, and he talked of his wife, and his 
young and helpless children, so soon to be cast upon the 
world unless his life were spared; while the sultan laid | 
aside his fez, and prepared his own head for a more sim- | 
ple operation. 

“ Peace, fool!” said his highness at length, “ did you 
not cut the hair of Halil] Pasha?” 

“I did, your sublime highness; and to the best of my 
poor skill,” faltered out the pale and terrified artiste ; | 








“have mercy upon my want of knowledge !” 

‘««Compose your nerves, and produce your scissors,” 
returned the sultan ; “ you shall have the distinguished | 
honour of cutting mine, also—to your task at once.” 

No sooner said than done: men of this craft have | 
been gifted with ready wit and self-possession, from the | 
days in which the red robed ghost of the German barber 
shaved the adventurous student in the haunted castle ; | 
and ere long his imperial! highness was cropped and curled | 
to his sublime satisfaction; and the hairdresser found 
himself appointed keeper of the head of the Turkish | 
empire—a “ man of mark’’—and returned to his home 
in triumph, not only quitte pour la peur, but with his 
wildest visions realised ! 

During the short period that the sultan remained in 
the mosque, the scene around us was far from unamusing : 
the horses were paraded to and fro ; the troops rested on 
their arms, and conversed freely with each other; the | 
officers, breaking through the spell that had lately bound 
them, resumed their stroll and their scrutiny; and many | 
a glance was directed towards our little party, for which | 
we were indebted to the curiosity of their imperial mas- 
ter. ‘Then came a rush from the great entrance of the | 
mosque ; and, when a host of red-capped and turbaned | 
Turks had issued forth, the cheik-islam slowly descended 
the stgps, and departed in the same state as he had come. 
The horses were led back into their ranks; the military 
shouldered their muskets; and once more the seraskier | 
pasha with his train of attendants paced slowly along | 
the line. 








Those officers who were of sufficiently high grade to 
attract his attention made their graceful obeisance, first 
laying their right hand upon their lips, and then upon 
their fereheads, and bowing down nearly to the earth ; 
while the pashas, who were not of a rank elevated enough 
\o appear mounted before the sultan, moved amid the 
hrong, with their diamond orders and embroidered sword- 
velts glittering in the light. Among these was Namik 
Pasha, whom I had known in England, and who ap- 
vroached the carriage to greet me, while the seraskier 
reined up his horse beneath the window of a house that 
sverlooked the scene, and paid his compliments to Ma- 
lame de Boutenieff, who sat surrounded by secretaries and 
attaches, 

One by one, all the pashas reappeared, and, having 
ialuted each other with a ceremonious etiquette that dis- 
tinctly marked their respective ranks, they marshaled 
themselves round the gateway according to their pre- 
cedence of power; and then it was that I particularly 
remarked the unpleasant effect of their ungloved hands, 
so utterly inconsistent, according to European ideas, 
with the magnificence of all the other details of their 
costume, 

By a happy, though not altogether singular coinci- 
dence, the husband of one of the princesses, and the in- 
tended husband of the other, are both the adopted sons 
of the old seraskier; and as they took their places on 
either side of him, they naturally excited considerable 
attention. 

Halil Pasha is a good-looking man, but clumsily and 
ungracefully made, with a grave expression of counte- 
nance; which, if report speak truly, the temper of his 
imperial helpmate is not calculated to gladden. 

Having mentioned the Princess Salihe, I may as well 
introduce in this place a little anecdote, for whose vera- 
city my informant pledged himself. Her imperial high- 
ness, on one occasion, only a few months back, chanced 
to pass in her araba by a coffee kiosk, in which a party 
of ulemas, about thirty in number, were gravely smoking 
their chibouks. It chanced that no individual among 
them remarked the approach of the imperial carriage ; 
and they consequently all remained seated, as though 
the owner of the equipage had not been the cousin of 
the sun and moon, and herself one of the principal con- 
stellations. ‘The rage of the princess was unbounded ; 
and she instantly despatched one of her kavashlir for an 
armed guard, to whom she gave orders to convey the whole 
party to the palace of the seraskier, to receive the basti- 
nado for the want of respect which they had displayed 
towards her sacred person. ‘To hear was to obey ; and 
forthwith the thirty ulemas, members of the most power- 
ful body of men now existing in the empire, were marched 
off to the seraskier ; to whom, on their appearance in the 
court of the palace, it was immediately announced that 
a formidable group of ulemas, attended by a number of 
soldiers, were approaching, as if to demand an audience 
of his excellency. 

The seraskier, anxious as to the purport of their visit, 
ordered that they should instantly be admitted; and, 
suspicious of some popular discontent, resolved upon 
giving them a most courteous reception—when he was 
struck dumb by the intelligence that they were prisoners 
sent to receive the punishment of their crime! For a 
moment even the seraskier was at fault; but, suddenly 
looking towards them with a smiling countenance, and 
affecting not to remark the lowering brows of the out- 
raged professors—< Her imperial highness has conde- 
scended to make merry with me,” he said gaily. “She 
threatened that I should pay dear for some unpalatable 
advice that I ventured to give her, and you are to be the 
medium of her vengeance. I comprehend the jest, and 
must abide by her good pleasure.” Then, turning to his 
purse-bearer, he desired him to count out one hundred 
piasters to each individual, which was accordingly done, 
and the discomfited ulemas left the palace. 

But the affair might have proved to be the very re- 
verse of a jest in its consequences, and this the pasha 
well knew when he ventured to set at nought the orders of 
the princess ; and he accordingly lost no time in ovtain- 
ing an audience of the sultan, to whom he explained 
the whole circumstance, His highness, after comment- 
ing gaily on the expedient of the seraskier, and causing 
steps to be taken to ascertain that the aggrieved parties 
harboured no thoughts or designs of revenge, sent a 
stern message to his imperial daughter, in which he 
warned her not to attempt on any future occasion to 


























































































































































269 
bastinado his learned and faithful subjects, thirty at a 
time, 

Said Pasha, the affianced bridegroom of the Princess 
Mihirmah, is decidedly the handsomest man at court, as 
well as one of the youngest; he has fine eyes, a promi- 
nent and well shaped nose, and a smile of peculiar 
sweetness, 

A burst of martial music again warned us of the ap- 
proach of the sultan; and, as he moved along upon his 
proud steed, which tossed its party-coloured plumes and 
flashing jewels in the clear sunshine, he turned towards 
us another look and another smile—and, in a few minutes, 
nothing of the pageant remained with us save its memo- 
ry ; if, indeed, I except the band, whose thrilling music, 
as they marched past, startled our horses, which began 
to rear and kick in so inconvenient a manner that we 
were glad to drive off; and, taking our way through 
“The Valley of the Sweet Waters,” along the banks of 
the sparkling Barbyses, and past the imperial kiosks, 
that rise like fairy palaces from the soft turf of that 
lovely spot, we returned, amid the freshness and beauty 
of a quiet day in spring, to our residence at Pera, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The military college—Achmet Pasha and Azmi Bey—Study of 


Azmi Bey—His grateful memories of England and the English 
—The establishment—The lithographic presses—Extempora- 
neous poetry—Halls of Study—Number of students—Mathe- 
matical hall—The sultan’s gallery —The mosque—The mufti— 
The Turkish creed—The imperial closet—The gallery of the 
imperial suite—The retiring-room—The printing office—The 
hospital—The refectory—The professor of fortification—Negro 
officers—Moral condition of the college—Courtesy of the offi- 
cers—Deficiencies of the professors—The Turks a reading peo- 
ple—Object of the institution—Reasons of its failure —-Smiling 


enemies— Forlorn hope—Russian influence—Saduk Aga—- 
Achmet Pasha—Azmi Bey—Apology for my prolixity. 


The military college, which, from its extent, and the 
lavish liberality of its arrangements, may well be termed 
a princely establishment, occupies the crest of a hill im- 
mediately above the imperial palace of Dolma Batche, 
signifying the “ Valley of Gourds;” and the tall minaret 
of its mosques shoots upwards into the blue heaven with 
the grace and lightness of a sky-winged arrow—while 
the gilded crescent in the centre of the dome reflects 
back the sparkling sunbeams as they flash upon its glit- 
tering surface. 

As I had brought an introductory letter to Achmet 
Pasha, the governor, and had been personally acquainted 
in London with Azmi Bey, the military commandant, 
and, in fact, principal of the institution, I experienced no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining permission to pay it a 
visit; and I accordingly proceeded thither, accompanied 
by my father and a couple of friends, who were, like 
myself, anxious to form a correct opinion of the es- 
tablishment. 

We were met at the great entrance by the young bey 
himself, who welcomed us with the most sincere cordial- 
ity; and, offering me his arm with a ready politeness 
quite European, he conducted us to his private apart- 
ment, or, perhaps I should rather call it, study. ‘This 
very cheerful and comfortable room, situated at an angle 
of the building, and commanding two magnificent points 
of view, was thickly hung with English and French en- 
gravings, principally interiors of our metropolitan build- 
ings, college-halls, theatres, and other places of public 
resort, highly coloured: a large stove gave forth an 
agreeable warmth—the window seats were strewn with 
books and papers—a few maps were lying upon a side 
table—a curious collection of volumes was gathered to- 
gether in a small: bookcase; and the apartment had 
altogether a more furnished and snug look than any 
which I had yet seen inhabited by a ‘Turk. There were 
flowers also in a glass vase; and a paper-presser on which 
a sleeping Cupid lay stretched listlessly among his fabled 
roses—the souvenir of an European friend. 

We remained some time talking over past days, and I 
was sincerely pleased by the fond and grateful manner in 
which he spoke of England, and his English acquaint- 
ance, He reminded me of several little bygone inci- 
dents, enquired for particular individuals, and exhibited a 
warmth of feeling and interest in the past, for which I 
was scarcely prepared. During the conversation, tea was 
handed to us.in the Russian fashion, by his dragoman, 
attended by two negro slaves; and after partaking of it, 
we commenced our survey of the establishment. 
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The main building forms three sides of a square, and 
| the centre of the fourth is occupied by an elegant kiosk- 

like edifice, containing the lithographic presses. Here 
| we found an individual designing a very neatly orna- 
| mented sheet-almanac, of which he had sketched the 
border with great delicacy. All the machinery is Eng- 
lish, and appears to be in constant use. I have omitted 
to mention that, before we quitted the apartment of Azmi 
Bey, he presented to us several of the professors, who 
entered to pay their respects. Among these, the most 
remarkable was Saduk Aga, a Prussian renegade, who 
speaks French, Italian, and Turkish, fluently, and has a 
considerable knowledge of English. After conversing 
with him for some time on the merits of lithography, and 
examining a number of drawings, principally military 
figures, that had been executed by the pupils of the es- 
tablishment, and were many of them of considerable 
merit, he joined his entreaties to those of Azmi Bey, 
that I would write a few lines as evidence of my visit, 
which they might put under the press. Finding that 
they were both determined to succeed, and not con- 
sidering the point worthy of contention, I complied with 
the request, not a little amused at my first appearance in 
print, in Turkey: and I much doubt whether any thing 
that I have hitherto written, am now writing, or may 
hereafter write, will ever be read and re-read with so 
much apparent gusto as the half dozen lines of doggrel 
verse which I improvised on a scrap of torn paper, sur 
la plante des pieds, surrounded by about a score of 
Turkish spectators. 

From this point, we proceeded to the inner or garden 
court, of which one side is laid out in a parterre inclo- 
sure, the centre being occupied by the mosque, and the 
extreme end terminated by the two great halls of study. 
We entered the first of these by a noble flight of stone 
steps, and found ourselves in an apartment of vast ex- 
tent, admirably lighted, and arranged with the most per- 
fect order and conveniency. Thickly set rows of high 
backed benches of stained wood extended the whole 
depth of the hall, leaving a passage on either side just 
sufficiently wide for the ingress and egress of visiters; 
and the first ranges of seats were occupied by about one 
hundred and fifty of the junior pupils, who were busily 
employed in tracing upon their slates the elegant charac- 
ters of their language, as sentence after sentence was 
slowly declaimed by the head boy of the class. This 
department of the institution is on the Lancastrian 
system. 

There are at present only three hundred students in 
the establishment—a report having been promulgated by 
its enemies that an attempt would be made to interfere 
with their religious tenets; in consequence of which 
many parents declined sending their sons, The only 
answer of the governors to this calumny, has been to 
compel the attendance of the boys three times a day at 
the mosque: a tolerably convincing proof that they en- 
tertain no anti-Mahomedan partialities, 

As the school is expressly intended as a nursery for 
the army, all the ambition of the students is made to 
bear upon that point: ‘extraordinary application, or regu- 
| larity of conduct, is recompensed by a step of military 
rank; and thus, should the intention of the authorities 
ever be borne out, a youth of talent and good conduct 
may hereafter quit the college as an officer, and thus 
| commence his actual career of life, where many of his 
| predecessors have terminated theirs. 

Having traversed the Lancastrian class, we reached 








| the mathematical hall, where a considerable number of | 


young men were busily engaged in colouring grownd- 
plans of the surrounding country. The lower end of 
this stately apartment forms a deep bay, round which 
rows of seats are arranged amphitheatrically, having in 
the midst of them a table whereon are placed globes, 
charts, and all the requisites for study. The other ex- 
tremity of the hall is terminated by a raised gallery, in- 
tended for the use of the sultan, above which hangs his 
portrait, in oils, executed by an Armenian artist—harsh, 
and crude, and wiry, as though it had been the produc- 
tion of a Chinese easel—and surmounted by a most 
elaborate drapery. Beneath the portrait is stretched a 
noble map of the Archipelago, the Sea of Marmora, and 
the Bosphorus. An’ electrifying machine, and a large 
map of America, am immense table, and the desks and 
seats of the students, made up the remainder of the fur- 
niture ; and the apartment itself was by far the‘finest that 
I had yet seen in the country. 








The next point of curiosity was the mosque: and I 
was no less surprised than gratified at the readiness with 
which Azmi Bey acceded to our desire of visiting it. 
The outer apartment, or vestibule, was covered with tine 
Indian matting; and before we traversed it, the bey re- 
quested my father to put off his boots, though he made 
no objection to my retaining my slippers. As we reached 
the door which opened into the body of the mosque, I 
perceived that we had arrived during the prayers. The 
high priest sat with his arms folded above his ample robe, 
his dark brow surmounted by a turban of the sacred 
green, and his feet doubled under him, in a recess facing 
the entrance, chanting ina nasal and monotonous drawl; 
while a very slender congregation was scattered over the 
floor, squatted upon the rich carpets that covered it. But 
we no sooner made our appearance than the mufti rose 
and quitted the mosque, followed by his little flock ; and 
we were left in quiet possession of the elegant temple 
whence they had so hastily withdrawn. 

The faith of the Mussulmans is that of love, not fear: 
to believe in one God, and to be charitable—and who 
shall deny that it is a comprehensive creed? The mosque 
in which we stood was the very embodiment of such a 
worship: the sunshine streamed through its many win- 
dows upon the most delicate fresco painting, the bright- 
est and richest of carpets, and the glittering lattices of 
the imperial closet. The only dark object that met the 
eye was a curtain of olive-coloured cloth, surrounded by 
a bordering of flowers, delicately worked in tinted silks, 
which veiled the entrance of the marble steps leading to 
the pulpit—all beside was dazzlingly bright; and it was 
almost with regret that I returned into the vestibule, in 
order to ascend to the sultan’s gallery. 

A small hall and a handsome flight of stairs, closely 
covered with English carpeting, conducted vs to an ele- 
gant anteroom, from which four doors, veiled by draperies 
of dove-coloured cloth, heavily fringed, opened into as 
many apartments, appropriated to the sultan and his 
suite. 

The imperial closet is richly hung with gold-coloured 
draperies, that fling a sunset glow on the surrounding 
objects: a magnificent sofa occupies one side of the 
room, and the floor is covered with a Brussels carpet. 
Portions of the gilded lattice open and shut at pleasure ; 
and the whole hasso perfectly oriental an effect, that you 
involuntarily think of Scheherazade and her fable-loving 
sultan—and forget the sanctity of thé place, while con- 
templating the luxury of its arrangement. 

The gallery appropriated to the imperial suite adjoins 
the closet, and beyond this is the retiring-room of the 
sultan, wherein he performs his ablutions, previously to 
the commencement of the service. It is less gorgeous in 
its general effect than the closet-—but commands a noble 
view of the Bosphorus, and the Sea of Marmora. 

On leaving the mosque, we descended by a flight of 
stone steps into the vaults beneath it, to visit the printing 
office, where all was activity: compositors were setting 
the types—“ devils” were guiding the rollers—lads were 
folding the printed sheets; and binders were stitching 
them into volumes. Every thing was clean, and orderly, 
and well conducted. 

We next made a tour of the hospital; and, had not 
two of the beds been tenanted, I should have quitted the 
establishment, if not with a firm conviction, at least with 
a very strong suspicion, that it was intended merely for 
show—it was so delicately clean, and so beautifully ar- 
ranged. 

At the head of the stairs was the receiving-room of 
the surgeon ; and beyond this, on either side of the gal- 
lery, were the lal~ratory and the surgery, their doors veiled 
with white muslin, and every article in its place. The 
dormitories, which are only two in number, each capable 
of containing about a score of patients, were carpeted 
along the centre: the beds were tastefully draperied with 
muslin ; and a small table stood near each pillow—while 
along the cornice of the ceiling were suspended, at regu- 
lar distances, small tablets, whereon were inscribed 
the names of the different diseases to be treated in the 
ward. 

The réfectory was perfectly European in its aspect— 
surrounded by long narrow tables and benches, and well 
supplied with plates, spoons, forks, and soup-ladles, As 
we entered, Azmi Bey looked towards us confidently for 
applause. He had truly worked a goodly reform in 
Turkish habits, when he taught each boy to put his fork 
into his own plate, instead of plunging his fingers into 
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the dish of the community! Nor did we fail to compli- 
ment him en the change. 

By the time that we had completed our survey of the 
establishment, our “ tail” would have been no contempt- 
ible rival to that of Mr. O’Connell—every professor and 
officer connected with the institution having made his 
bow, and joined the party. And not the least conspicu- 
ous of the number was the professor of fortification, who, 
besides being a creole, had one of the most frightful and 
resolute squints I ever had the misfortune to meet with ; 
and the captain of the guard, a very corpulent and con- 
sequential negro. Black officers and soldiers are, how- 
ever, common in Turkey, where a man’s colour is never 
construed into an objection to profit by his services, nor 
an excuse for leaving them unrewarded. 

Having described in detail the external arrangements 
of the military college of Turkey, it now remains for me 
to advert to its moral condition—and this is truly a me- 
lancholy task: for, rich as I have shown it to be in all 
the outward attributes necessary to such an establish- 
ment, itis utterly destitute of the more essential requi- 
sites for insuring the important end of its foundation. 

Care and cost have been lavished upon it unsparingly : 
it is a favourite toy of the sultan—a subject of ceaseless 
thought and interest to Achmet Pasha, to whose imme- 
diate control it has been entrusted—the one engrossing 
object of Azmi Bey’s solicitude—the great national scho- 
lastic establishment—the nursery for the imperial army. 
But, alas! despite all these advantages, it is like the sta- 
tue of Pygmalion ere it was warmed to life: a body 
without a soul—matter without mind—a splendid ma- 
chine, without a competent and practised hand to call 
forth its powers, and to work out its effects! 

To the courtesy of the several individuals immediately 
connected with the institution, I have already borne tes- 
timony: nor does a doubt exist in my own mind of their 
sincere zeal for its welfare and prosperity. But, unhap- 
pily, the best intentions and the most earnest enthusi- 
asm must fail to compensate the painful deficiency of 
that talent and experience necessary to its success. Could 
sentiment be deepened into silence, and inclination be 
wrought into ability, the military college would take high 
ground: for the students are eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge; but, where the means are limited, the effects 
must be comparatively inconsequent—and it is a melan- 
choly truth, that the untiring application, the admirable 
docility, and the promising talents of the pupils, can only 
conduct them to a certain point, beyond which their best 
efforts will not enable them to progress unassisted. ‘This 
is more particularly the fact as regards the youth of Tur- 


key—from the circumstance of their being by nature | 
imitative rather than inventive; and, moreover, not pos- | 


sessing those opportunities of observation and individual 
research which lead the students of Europe to rely in no 
trifling degree upon their own mental resources. 

In our western world the wings of genius are never 
clipped: the sunny path of talent is never overshadow- 
ed—the calm brow of science is never clouded, by a 
deficiency in the means of further improvement, encour- 
agement, and support. But education, as we compre- 
hend the term, is yet in its first infancy in Turkey ; and 
should the same evil influence which is now blighting 
with its upas breath the Ottoman atmosphere be long 
suffered to exhale its poisonous properties, it is certain to 
annihilate all power of improvement. 

Perhaps, with the single exception of Great Britain, 
there exists not in the world a more reading nation than 
Turkey. I have no doubt that this assertion will startle 
many individuals in Europe, who have been accustomed, 
and, indeed; led to believe, that the natives of the East 
are, as a people, plunyed in the profoundest ignorance. 
It is, nevertheless, a fuct, that nearly every man through- 
out the empire can read and write, and that there are at 
this moment upwards of eight thousand children scat- 
tered through the different schools of the capital. But 
the studies of the Osmanlis of both sexes have, with 
some few exceptions, hitherto been confined to the koran, 
and to works of an inconsequent and useless descrip- 
tion—the mere plaything of an idle hour, incapable of 
inspiring one novel idea, or of leaving upon the mind 
impressions calculated to exalt or to enlighten it. 

The object of such an institution asa public schvol 
was undoubtedly to widen the mental views, and to 
enlarge the tastes of the youth of Turkey. But, in or- 
dor to effect this very desirable end, it was requisite that 
the soundest judgment should be.exercised in the selec- 


tion of the individuals to whom were committed its dif- 
ferent departments of literature and science, and this 
was unfortunately far from being the case—the internal 
economy of the establishment having been entrusted to 
persons so decidedly incompetent that, with every desire 
to do their duty, they have erred, from their utter igno- 
rance of the extent of the task which they have under- 
taken, or which has been forced upon them. 

As far as the different professors are capable of so 
doing, they have directed the studies and formed the 
tastes of the students; but the young and ardent mind, 
thirsting after knowledge, and earnest in its acquirement, 
demands assistance as progressive as its own advance- 
ment. The fresh and buoyant spirit requires external 
aid, at once able and judicious, to support its vigour, and 
to strengthen its yet unpractised wing. And where these 
fail, where the shadow is alone furnished, while the sub- 
stance is wanting, what can be expected from the com- 
paratively unassisted efforts of young and unformed in- 
tellects, that have not simply to struggle onward towards 
a goal to be attained only by their best energies ; but also 
to contend against, and to cast from them, a crowd of 
early prejudices and associations—while they are desti- 
tute of the assistance of more experienced and mature 
talents, upon which to fall back, when they have them- 
selves just acquired sufficient knowledge to feel their 
own deficiencies ? 

Let it not be believed for an instant that the Turks, 
had they been left to the free exercise of their own good 
sense and reflection, are so obtuse as not to have made 
the discovery that the progress of the pupils was neces- 
sarily retarded by the inexperience and incompetency of 
the preceptors. He who judges thus hastily will wrong 
them. Already had the suspicion sprung up in their 
minds—already did those on whom the authority fo~ so 
doing more particularly devolved suggest the expediency 
of procuring, from Europe, men of talent, science, and 
judgment, capable of sustaining the credit of the esta- 
blisament. But the project was crushed in the bud: ne- 
gatived on its first suggestion—set aside by a single 
sentence—that sentence which has become all-powerful 
in Constantinople ; and thus the ruin of the institution 
is already sealed by the incapacity of its professors, the 
prejudices of its enemies, and the lavish and deceitful 
encomiums of its false friends. 

Achmet Pasha has been told that never did establish- 
ment prosper like the military college of Constantinople. 
A foreign minister has declared it perfect; and obse- 
quious secretaries and attachés have raised their hands 
and eyes in almost religious wonder. Compliments have 
been lavished on the meager talents of the masters, and 
smiles have veiled their deficiencies. And thus, flattered 
| into a belief of their own sufficiency on the one hand, 
and misled by mis-statements on the vther, the influential 
individuals connected with the unhappy college have 
abandoned it to the ruin which must ultimately, and at 
no distant period, overtake it—from the hopeless incapa- 
city of a set of men, who, familiar with the name of 
every science under heaven, are most of them profoundly 
ignorant of all save the first rudiments of each ; and who 
are, consequently, ill calculated to work that great moral 
change so ardently desired by all the true friends of 
| Turkey. 

I put forth this assertion boldly, because I have 
convinced myself of its justice; and if—after having 
stated the eagerness with which the students seek to ac- 
quire information, the care and cost that have been 
lavished on the college itself, and the zeal and untiring 
watchfulness of those to whose charge it has been in- 
trusted—I am asked the simple question of wherefore 
this great national institution is crippled in so senseless 
and ruinous a manner by the appointment of inefficient 
individuals to its most important and responsible posts, 
the answer is ready—It is the will of Russia ! 

The growth of knowledge is the destruction of tyran- 
ny and oppression : it is the moral axe struck to the core 
of the wide-spreading banian of usurpation and en- 
croachment—it is the light of mind dispelling the dark- 
ness of prejudice and falsehood. 

Were Turkey once roused to a perfect estimate of her 
own moral power, she must inevitably cast off the web 
| that has been slowly and craftily woven abovt her; and 
| which, should no friendly rand disentangle its intricate 
| threads ere it be yet too late, must ultimately fetter her 
| strength beyond all power of resuscitation. ‘T'o do this 
she must take an enlarged and correct view of her posi- 








tion—she must be able to appreciate her just value among 
the nations—she must be capable of combating sophistry 
with caution, and craft with calculative wisdom. This 
power she can only acquire by placing herself upon a 
mental equality with more civilised Europe ; by training 
up her youth to habits of reflection and scientific research ; 
by awakening within their breasts the generous emula- 
tion of excellence; and by opening before them paths 
of honour and advancement, no longer to be trodden by 
the weak foot of chance, Lut sacred to superior merit and 
superior genius. 

All this must Turkey accomplish ere she can once 
again be great and free. And it is to prevent this that 
the subtle policy of her arch enemy, Russia, strains every 
nerve, and exerts every energy—the blandishments of a 
flatterer, to which she is constitutionally too susceptible 
for her real welfare—the threats of a strength beneath 
which she is unfortunately alceady bowed almost to the 
dust—for should some generous spark of honour be 
aroused to resistance, there is the unanswerable declara- 
tion—L’Empereur le veut! beyond which there is no 
appeal. 

Thus Russia looked upon the college with a jealous 
eye—it might, if suffered to progress towards perfection 
unchecked, ultimately become a great moral engine in 
the hands of the Turkish government: and this was, of 
course, not to be permitted. ‘The Russian legation con- 
sequently took an overwhelming and most generous in- 
terest in all the details of the establishment; laughed to 
scorn the necessity of European science and European 


assistance, where native talent was so rife—employed » 


her creatures in writing complimentary and fulsome pane- 
gyrics on the institution, which were lithographed at the 
school, and translated for the sultan; and, in short, ad- 
ministered such copious draughts of flattery to all con- 
nected with the establishment, that their soporific effects 
are painfully apparent in the quiet, self-gratulatory, smil- 
ing satisfaction of those who, while they believe that 
they are nursing the new-born institution into vigour, 
are actully closing their encircling arms so tightly about 
its throa’ that they are strangling it in its first weakness, 

The school has but one hope—and that is unhappily 
faint and afar off. There are now between thirty and 
forty promising young men studying in Europe, who 
may perchance one day be enabled to effect its resuscita- 
tion. But years must elapse ere the most gifted pupils 
are eligible to become preceptors : and before these years 
are past, what may be the fate of Turkey? England 
must resolve the question. 

At present it is certain that the military college is in- 
directly under Russian control and patronage ; all the 
professors having been selected openly or covertly by 
themselves. And thus, one individual, for the limited 
remuneration of about £200 a year, not having the fear 
of ridicule before his eyes, gravely undertakes to impart 
to his pupils the knowledge of some half dozen sciences, 
among which geography and astronomy are far from 
being the most profound or conspicuous. 

Saduk Aga, of whom I have already spoken, is 
a man of distinguished abilities, who, had he been 
suffered to do so, might have materially assisted the 
studies of the pupils; but this point would have been 
too mighty for Russian policy to concede; and, as it 
was not judged prudent to exclude him altogether, and 
thus.draw down remarks which might have proved in- 
convenient, his services were secured at a salary of £150 
a year, to teach the Prussian game entitled Le Jeu de 
Guerre, which is a species of dissected military map, 
put together precisely like the puzzles used by children 
in England. 

Achmet Pasha, (to whom,as I have already remarked, 
the superintendence of the institution has been immedi- 
ately confided,) however much he may desire its pros- 
perity, has scarcely time, talent, or opportunity, (as I 
think it will be conceded when I have enumerated his 
multitudinous avocations,) to give to it the care and at- 
tention which it requires from its principal; or to be- 
stow upon it that watchful surveillance so necessary to 
the prosperity of an establishment for youth. He is 
grand chamberlain—generalissimo of the imperial guard 
—governor of the military college—director of the roads 
—grand master of the artillery—head of the police—in- 
spector of naval architecture—pro ‘tempore lord of the 
admiralty, and governor of Natolia—in short, he either 
is, or requires to be, an universal genius. 

Azmi Bey, the military commandant, with a zeal 
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which retains him a willing prisoner almost constantly 
within the walls of tke college, and an enthusiasm that 
neither difficulties nor disappointments bave yet quenched, 
is, nevertheless, too young and too inexperienced to be 
equal to meet efficiently the weighty responsibility that 
has been thrust upon him ; and for which he is indebted 
to a quickness of observation, an ardent desire of im- 


provement, and a facility of imitation, called forth and 


developed by his brief residence in Europe. All that 
he was competent to effect, he hasalready accomplished ; 
for he has reduced to order the chaos of conflicting pre- 
judices and associations, and habits, which met him, hy- 
dra-headed, on the very threshold of his task. From his 
limited experience of European feelings and manners, 
he has also profited sufficiently to enable him to adopt 
much that was worthy of imitation ; while, on the other 
hand, he has judiciously rejected much of which the 
utility and desirableness were at best problematical. The 
easy, I may almost say affectionate manner of all around 
him convince you at once that he is gentle in his rule ; 
while the earnestness with which he interests himself in 
the most minute details connected with the establishment 
is an equal proof of his unfeigned desire for its success. 
But the brevity of his European sojourn, and the con- 
fusion of ideas, and hurry of mind, consequent on a 
residence in London during the height of the season— 
the rapidity with which he was whivled from military 
and naval colleges to railroads and manvufactories, from 
museums and libraries to public gardens and theatres— 
could scarcely, even with the most ceaseless efforts on 
his own part, have afforded opportunities for study, or 
time for reflection and research, calculated to render him 
the efficient mainspring of so complicated and delicate 
a piece of machinery as a great national academy. K 

I fear that I have been prolix on the subject of this 
interesting establishment, which might have become a 
moral sceptre in the hand of a future sultan, and which 
is now “a vain shadow” and “ a white-washed sepul- 
chre ;” but it is impossible not to feel deeply the cruel 
wrong committed by the false sophisms of a smiling ene- 
my, towards a confiding and unsuspicious people; yet 
was my sympathy unmingled with surprise. Did not 
Russia refuse to allow the Porte to ratify the engage- 
ments entered into by Reschid Bey with the European 
officers whom he had selected for the service of the sul- 
tan? And was it probable that she would permit a 
nearer and a more certain danger without an effort to 
annihilate it? 

One more question, and I have done. Will the travel- 
ler in Turkey, fifty years hence, have any thing to tell 
of the military college of Constantinople? Alas! I 
doubt it. 

on 


CHAPTER XIII. 


invitation from Mustapha Pasha of Scodra—The caique, and the 


caiquejhes—How to travel in a caique—Hasty glances—Self- 
eratulation—Scutari—hnperial superstition—The “ Seraglio 
Point”—Dolma Batche—Beshiktash—The turning dervishes— 
Beglierbey—The kiosks—A dilemma—A ruined palace—An 
introduction—A Turkish beauty—A discovery—A new ac- 
qnaintance—The Buyuk Hanoum—Fatiguing walk—Palace of 
Mustapha Pasha—The harem—Turkish dyes—Ceremonies of 


reception—Turkish establishment—The Buyuk Hanoum— 
Turkish chaplets—The imperial firman—Pearls, rubies, and 


emeralds—The favourite odalique—Heymine Hanoum—Acon- 
versation on politics—Scodra Pasha—Singular coincidence— 
Convenience of the Turkish kitchen—Luxury of the table— 
Coquetry of the chibouk—Turkish mode of lighting the apart- 
ments—Gentleness towards the slaves—Interesting reminis 
ecences—Domestic details—Dilaram Hanoum—A paragraph on 
pearls—A Turkish mitror—A summons—Scodra Pasha—Mo- 


tives for revolt—The imperial envoy—Submission—Ready wit 
of the pasha’s son—The reception room—Personal appearance 
of the Scodra Pasha—Inconvenient courtesy —Conversation on 
England—Philosophy— Pleasant dreams—The plague-smitten. 
Accompanied by a Greek lady of my acquaintance, I 
embarked one fine morning on board our caique, to pay 
a visit to the wife and daughter of Mustapha Pasha of 
Scodra. As his palace was situated in a distant quarter 
of the city, and we were anxious toavoid the necessity 
of rattling over the rude and broken pavement of the 
streets in an araba, we resolved to stretch out beyond the 
seraglio point; and, following the walls that are now 
crumbling into ruin along the coast, disembark at Yani- 
capu, or the new gate pier. ' 
Our sturdy rowers accordingly bent to their oars, and 
the arrowy caique shot across the port, and out into the 











| wider sea beyond, like a wild bird. The boatmen were 
| clad in their summer garb, for the sunshine lay bright 
| upon the water, and scarcely a breath of air murmured 
among the dark branches of the cypress groves. They 
wore shirts of silk gauze, of about the thickness of mull- 
| muslin, with large hanging sleeves, and bordered round 
_the breast with a narrow scalloping of needle work ; 
| their ample trousers were of white cotton, and their 


| shaven heads were only partially covered by small skull 
| caps of red cloth, with pendant tassels of purple silk ; 
| their feet were bare, 

| My companion and myself occupied cushions spread 
along the bottom of the boat: the most comfortable, as 
well as the safest way to travel in a caique, which, from 
its peculiar formation, is liable to be overset by the slight- 
est imprudence; while our Greek servant, with his legs 
folded under him, was seated on the raised stern of the 
boat, immediately behind us. 

What pretty peeps we had of the seraglio gardens, as 
we shot along ; through the many latticed openings con- 
trived for the gratification of the fair prisoners. What 
magnificent glimpses of domes and minarets, of bursting 
foliage, of marble fountains, and of gilded kiosks! But, 
alas! how vain must have been all the luxurious inven- 
tions of the most luxurious of sultans, to insure happi- 
ness to the tenants of this painted prison! I looked 
around me on the sea birds that were sporting upon the 
wave—above me, to the fleecy clouds that were sailing 
| over the blue ether—far into the distance where a shoal 
of dolphins were gamboling almost above the water ; 
and, as I felt the motion of the swift caique, while it was 
gently heaved up and down by the current of the Sea of 
| Marmora, and saw how rapidiy we sped along, I breathed 
| a silent thanksgiving that J too was free! Free tocome 
| and to go—to love or to reject—to gaze in turn upon 
| every bright and beautiful scene of nature, untrammeled 
| and unquestioned—that no sultan could frown me into 
| submission—no kislar aga frighten me into hypocrisy 
—in short, that I was not born a subject of his sublime 
| highness, Mahmoud the Powerful. 

On our left, rose the lordly mountain of Bulgurlhu 
Dagi, above Scutari, whose shores were fringed with 
| country houses and hanging gardens ; gradually deepen- 
ing into a sterner character as they receded from the 
| Bosphorus, and lifting to the sky the palace-like barrack, 
and the elegant Persian kiosk of the sultan. The pre- 
| sent sovereign has a superstition derived from an astrolo- 
; ger whom he consulted in his youth, that, while he is 
| constructing imperial residences, he is sure to be fortu- 
| nate in his other undertakings; and hence he is con- 
| tinually adding to the almost countless numbers of palaces 
| and kiosks that occupy the loveliest spots throughout 
| the vicinity of the capital. 








The most extensive and ancient of these is that which 

| is situated at the entrance of the harbour, and gives its 
| name to the “ Seraglio Point,” the walls of the imperial 
| serai running, as I have already mentioned, far along the 
coast. On the opposite shore is the small but elegant 
| palace of Scutari, with its bowery terraces, which are 
| overlooked by the sultan’s principal residence of Dolma 
| Batche; and you may shoot an arrow from the many- 
| coloured and irregularly constructed palace of Dolma 
| Batche to the vast edifice now building on the same 
| border of the Bosphorus, with infinitely less taste and 
| more architectural pretension—although, with true East- 
| ern inconsisteney, the whole of the stupendous palace 
| above Beshiktash, save the foundation, is of wood, sur- 
| rounded by a colonnade, supported on stately columns of 
| white marble. 
This palace, of which the expense is estimated at a 
| million sterling, has been already a considerable time in 
progress; afid is erected on a locality that was partly 
occupied by a beautiful kiosk of Sultan Selim, and partly 
by a tekie and chapel of turning dervishes. 

These latter, with a tenacity altogether incompatible 
with our European ideas of a despotic government, re- 
solutely refused to quit their convent, when the plan of 
the new palace which rendered their ejection indispensa- 
ble was explained to them. They had come to a reso- 
lution not to move—their mausoleum contained the holy 
ashes of a saint, and, in short, they were determined to 
measure their strength with the sultan. Accordingly, 
raising the cry of sacrilege, they continued snugly within 
their convent walls, which were soon overtopped-by the 
imperial pile that rose-gradually on either side of them. 
But Sultan Mahmoud was born a century too late to 











be thus bafiled—the work went on; and he bore the 
opposition to his will with most exemplary patience so 
long as it did not retard the operations of his architects, 
But, when the moment at length arrived which rendered 
expedient the removal of the fraternity, he claimed from 
the cheik-islam, or high priest, his permission to expel 
them ; and, having failed in procuring it, quietly mounted 
his horse, and rode up to the convent gate. The chief 
dervish met him on the threshold, and the dialogue was 
brief:— 

“Your tekie occupies the ground necessary to the 
completion of my palace: you must vacate it.” 

“ We guard the sepulchre of a saint, may it please 
your sublime highness.” 

“My pleasure is your immediate removal—I have 
provided a place of reception for your community.” 

“ We are not strong enough to contend against your 
imperial will. We obey.” And the fraternity were put 
in possession of an extensive edifice, lately occupied by 
the court jester ! 

By a strange chance, this house was situated imme- 
diately under the holy tomb which had afforded to the 
dervishes their principal pretext for disobedience to the 
imperial mandate ; and the sultan adroitly availed him- 
self of the fact to impress upon them the eligibility of 
the situation, pointing out, with a solemnity worthy of 
the occasion, that it was more decent for them to be 
domesticated on the very spot consecrated by the re- 
mains of the illustrious deceased, than at the distance of 
a furlong, as had hitherto been the case. The observa- 
tion was a happy one, and the remark unanswerable ; 
and the fraternity were fain to affect accordance with the 
sentiment, however inconvenient its effects. 

Immediately opposite, seated upon the Asian shore, 
like a regal beauty contemplating her gergeousness in 
the clear mirror of the Bosphorus, rises the summer 
palace of Beglierbey—with its walls of pale gold and 











dead white ; the prettiest and most fanciful of all the 
imperial residences, and rendered doubly agreeable by its 
spacious gardens and overhanging groves. 

But the kiosks! Who shall number the kiosks ! those 
gilt-latticed, many-formed, and graceful toys, which seem 
as though they had been rained from the sky during an 
hour of sunshine—see them on the heights of the Asian 
shore—seek them in the depths of the “ Valley of Sweet 
Waters”—count them as they rise at short distances 
along the walls of the serai—pause a moment to admire 
their fairy-like beauty as you gallop through some lovely 
glen, so wild and solitary that you almost fancied your- 
self to have been the first who has ever explored its re- 
cesses—any where, every where, you come upon them; 
and they are so neatly kept, so brightly gilt, and so 
gaily painted, that they look like gigantic flowers scat- 
tered over the landscape. 

But back, my truant fancy, to the Sea of Marmora, 
and the shores of Scutari; where the light caique is 
bounding over the heaving waters, and Mount Olympus 
with its crown of snow is summoning you to memories 
of the days when, if gods indeed were not, men lent 
them life! Back to the hoary walls of Byzantium—to 
the lingering relics of the ancient Romans—to the city 
of the true believers ! 

We passed the little bay of Cum-capu, or Sandport, 
and our caique shortly afterwards shot into the creek of 
Yani-capu ; but we had not left the boat five minutes 
when we became suspicious that the servant was not 
altogether so familiar with the road leading to the palace 
of the pasha as he had professed to be. Nor were our 
suspicions erroneous; for, after leading us up one street 
and down another; along the foot of the aqueduct of 
Justinian; and amid the blackened remains of the last 
great fire, he fairly confessed that he had lost his way. 

In this dilemma we took a guide, who assured us that 
he was as familiar with the palace of the Scodra Pasha 
as with his own house, and so he proved to be; though 
the trifling inconvenience that ensued convinced us that 
we were as far from our object as ever. After threading 
a vast number of narrow streets, each more filthy than 
the last, we at length reached one which, built on a steep 
acclivity, boasted a somewhat more comfortable and 
cleanly appearance; the houses were larger and better 
kept, and the shops less frequent and more respectable. 
Our guide stopped before a pair of great gates about half 
way up the hill, and, seizing the knocker, gave very audi- 
ble evidence of our wish for admittance ; after which he 
pocketed his piasters, and withdrew. 
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On the opening of the gate, we found ourselves in a 
small covered court, choked with rubbish. A house, 
literally “ tottering to its fall,” and propped on the garden 
side with heavy pieces of timber, presented itself as the 
palace of the pasha; and the door of the harem, which 
one rude blow would have shivered to atoms, was im- 
mediately before us. 

We looked at each other in wonder ; but, as the servant 
who had given us admittance assured us that we had 
made no mistake, which we were not only inclined, but 
really anxious to believe that we had done, we desired 
to be conducted to the Buyuk Hanoum. A loud blow 
on the door of the harem, most portentously echoed by 
the void beyond, was instantly answered by the appear- 
ance of a tall, bony, gtinning negress; who, having 
bade us welcome, invited us to follow her to her mistress. 

The stairs by which we ascended to the harem creaked 
and quivered beneath our weight; the window that 
lighted them was uncurtained, and its missing panes 
were replaced by rags and paper—there was no matting 





the Buyuk Hanoum, and herself, were occupying a 
house lent to them by a friend, for the few weeks which 
they found it expedient to pass in Constantinople, while 
making their arrangements for Albania, where they were 
shortly to join the pasha. 


After passing half an hour in chatting on various 
subjects, we rose to take our leave, and to profit by the 


polite offer of our new acquaintance to send a servant 
to point out to us the palace of Mustapha Pasha. As 
we were making our parting compliments, a slave came 
in to request that we would pay a visit to the Buyuk 
Hanoum in her apartment, whither she had just returned 
from the bath. 

We immediately assented, and were conducted to a 
spacious room at the other extremity of the hall, where 
we found the lady seated under the tandour, and almost 
in darkness; the windows of the room being on the old 
Turkish principle—that is, perforated in a double tier— 
the lower ones so closely latticed that they admitted 
scarcely any light, and barely permitted those within to 
see into the street; and the upper ones, small and half 





upon the floor of the empty, chilly, comfortless hall into 
which the apartmente opened—and the whole appear- 
ance of the place wes so desolate and wretched that I 
shivered as I remembered that T had engaged myself to 
pass the night there. 

Having traversed the hall, the slave lifted the heavy 
curtain veiling the door of one of the inner apartments ; 
and, having obeyed her bidding, we found ourselves in a 
small, snug, well-heated room, closely carpeted and cur- 
tained; and at the instant of our entrance a beautiful 
girl rose from the sofa where she had been seated, and 
welcomed us with a smile and a blush that made us for- 
get atonce “the ruin of her house.” There was one 
circumstance connected with the greeting, however, that 
struck us as very singular; she made no allusion to our 
having been expected ; but there was, on the contrary, a 
sort of wonder and curiosity in her manner, which, with 
intuitive good breeding, she did not express. 

We were both still haunted by the idea that there 
must be some mistake; and this impression was height- 
ened by the timid and constrained bearing of the young 
beauty, who, after having clapped her hands, and de- 
sired the two or three slaves who hastily obeyed the 
summons to prepare sweetmeats and coffee, suddenly 
sank into silence, as though waiting to learn the pur- 
port of our visit. My companion, acting upon the pre- 
sumption that some mistake must exist, although she 
was unable to comprehend its nature, once more en- 
quired if she were correct in supposing that we were in 
the palace of the Scodra Pasha. 

Again she was answered affirmatively. 

“And you are then the beautiful daughter of the 
pasha, of whom I have heard so much ?” 

“IT am the wife of his son,”—was the reply, which, 
concise as it was, brought a brighter blush to the cheek 
of the speaker. 

And she was beautiful, according to the strict rule of 
Turkish loveliness; with rich red lips, large dark sleepy 
eyes, and a throat as white and dazzling as the inner 
leaf of the water-lily. 

“You are young to be a wife; have you been long 
married ?” 

« Exactly twelve months—I am thirteen ; my husband 
is a year older.” 

“ Did you expect us earlier ?” 

“Expect you!” echoed the fair Turk, opening her | 
deep eyes in wonder: “ Mashallah! how could I ex- 
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pect that two Frank ladies would come to visit me?” 

This was inexplicable ! 

“T trust that the pasha has quite recovered his late | 
indieposition,” pursued my companion, after a moment’s 
silence. 

«“T did not know that he was unwell; we have not 
heard from him lately.” 

“ Heard from him?” echoed Madame in her 
turn; “my husband had a long conversation with him 
yesterday.” 

Again the beauty dilated her large eyes in wonder. 
“Impossible! He is in Albania.” Here was the solu- 
tion of the enigma. We were bound on a visit to Mus- | 
tapha Pasha, the rebel—and we were under the roof of 
Omer Pasha, his present successor ! 

After a hearty laugh on all sides, we were quite at 
our ease; the young beauty handed scented conserves 
and coffee to us with her own pretty, plump, henna- 
tipped fingers; and informed us that her mother-in-law, 








circular, dull with dust, situated close to the ceiling, and, 
in several instances, where time or accident had dis- 
placed the glass, repaired roughly with thin planks 
nailed across. The atmosphere of the apartment was 
close and oppressive, perfume having been flung into 
the mangal as we entered, wiiich was rising in a dense 
vapour; and every creek and crevice in the room (and 
they were not a few) being stopped with pink paper. 
The Buyuk Hanoum received us with much courtesy, 
and apologised for not having welcomed us herself on 
our first arrival in her own apartment, owing to her hav- 
ing been at the moment in the bath; and she appeared 
much amused at the mistake (of which her slaves had 
already informed her) that had brought us under her 
roof. She had formerly been a fine woman, but was no 
longer young, and had consequently lost all the charm- 





ing fraicheur (I use the French word, for it is perfectly 
untranslateable) which is the great beauty of Oriental 
females. In the course of conversation, we discovered 
that she was sister to one of the wives of Achmet Pasha; 
and had herself been to pay a visit to the harem of Mus- 
tapha Pasha the previous day. 

As our engagement still remained to be fulfilled, we 
did not long linger in the apartment of the Buyuk 
Hanoum ; but, taking leave of herself and her pretty 
little daughter-in-law, who had, during our visit, re- 
mained standing at the end of the room, with her hands 
folded meekly before her, while we shared the sofa of 
the hostess, we placed ourselves under the guidance of 
a bearded and turbaned Moslem, who was awaiting us 
in the court-yard, and once more sallied forth. 

What a walk we had! Up and down, and in and out, 
until I began to think that the tales of Eastern enchant- 
ment that I had read in my girlhood were now realised 
for my individual inconvenience, and that the palace was 
receding as rapidly as we advanced. I was not, how- 
ever, suffered to persist in this idle fancy, for we really 
did arrive at last, although some hours later than we 
should have done, before the great gates of an extensive | 
edifice, which I am bound to admit had, externally, more | 
the appearance of a barrack than a palace. Half a 
dozen servants, several of them negroes, were lounging 
in listless idleness at the entrance, which our arrival in- 
stantly changed into ready and officious bustle. 

We were ushered across an extensive court-yard to | 
one of the wings of the palace, a vast, irregular pile of | 
building ; and a single stroke upon the door of the ha- | 
rem was immediately answered from within: a group of | 
smiling female slaves received us in an imner court, 
wherein stood the araba of the Buyuk Hanoum, and a | 

| 





very handsome marble fountain, at which a pretty girl | 
of about eighteen was performing her ablutions. A 
couple of the negroes accompanied us up stairs, and, 
leading us across a very handsome saloon, whose re- 
cesses were filled with cushions, and whose open gallery 
commanded the court beneath, showed us into a smaller 
apartment, and seated us on a sofa, whereon lay a man- 
dolin and a tambourine, probably flung there by some 
fair musicians whom our approach had startled from 
their pastime. 

Here we were shortly joined by a very old woman, 
who"vame to pay her compliments to us; and who, from 
her manner, was evidently a confidential person in the 
harem. She had been extremely beautiful, and was still 
a fine ruin; the outline of her features being delicate 





and regular; while her hair, of a bright chestnut colour, 
unmixed with a taint of gray, gave her a softness of 
expression perfectly singular. This latter circumstance 
only served to convince me of the great superiority 
the dyes in use among the Turkish women, t tho 

common in Europe ; a fact which I had already occa: 101 

to notice: whatever may be the age of a Turkish female, 
she is seldom disfigured by gray hair, but, on the con- 
trary, her tresses are as pure in colour, and as smooth 
and glossy, as those of the youngest girl in her family. 

A female slave shortly afterwards appeared to conduct 
us to the apartment of the Buyuk Hanoum, which, when 
we entered, was half filled with attendants, some stand- 
ing in a semi-circle round the mangal, and others squat- 
ted on the carpet at the extremity of the room. 

As this was the first harem that I had visited, where 
the establishment was on the true Turkish footing—or, 
to speak more plainly, where there were more candidates 
than one for the affections of the master of the house, 
although there was, in point of fact, actually but one 
wife—I paid particular attention to those delicate shades 
of etiquette and gradations of ceremony that I had been 
prepared to notice in these « princely families.” 

The Buyuk Hanoum occupied the upper end of the 
sofa, against which the tandour was placed ; she was a 
plain woman, with a cold and somewhat stern expres- 
sion of countenance: and there was more haughtiness 
in the bend, and the smile wherewith she welcomed us, 
than i had yet seen exhibited by a Turkish female ; 
when we entered, she was amusing herself, as is com- 
mon with both sexes in this country, (as well Turks as 
Armenians,) in passing rapidly through her fingers the 
beads of a chaplet, that rested on the gold-embroidered 
covering of the tandour. 

I must be permitted a momentary digression on the 
subject of these chaplets, which are ‘as popular, or very 
nearly so, as the chibouk. They resemble somewhat the 
rosary of the Roman catholics, save that instéad of be- 
ing terminated by a crucifix and a knot of relics, they 
are merely beads strung upon a silk cord, divided at in- 
tervals by some of a larger size, and secured, at the 
junction of the cord, by a carved acorn, or an ornament 
of a like description. They are commonly made of a 
wood, which, becoming heated by the action of the hand, 
emits a delicious perfume; but their material depends 
upon the taste and means of the owner; the poorer 
classes carrying chaplets of berries, common beads, and 
other cheap substitutes for this somewhat costly indulg- 
ence, 

The more independent the circumstances of a Turk, 
and consequently the less use he ‘is called upon to make 
of his hands, the more constantly are they employed in 
toying with his chaplet—his fingers are busy with it as 
he walks along the street—youw hear the light click, click, 
click, of the fast falling beads, as he is squatted on his 
sofa—nay, so fond is he of this dull enjoyment, that, 
only a short period after my arrival at Constantinople, 
a firman was issued by the sultan, forbidding the use of 
the chaplet in the mosques, the noise of so many col- 
lected together, and all at work at the same time, dis- 
turbing the mufti. 

It is composed of ninety-nine beads, without includ- 
ing that which connects the ends of the cord. With 
each of the former an attribute of God is recited thus : 
Great — Glorious — Excellent — Omnipotent—&c. &c. 
The final bead terminates the ejaculatory prayer, and 
bears ‘the name of the Deity himself. . 

The chaplet of the Buyuk Hanoum was of fine pearls, 
beautifully matchéd, and each the size of a pea, the di- 
visions being formed by emeralds similarly shaped and 
sized, and the whole string secured by one pear-shaped 
emerald the size of a hazelnut. 

At the angle of the sofa sat the favourite odalique of 
the pasha, a short, slight, unattractive woman of about 
thirty years of age; with common and rather coarse 
features, but with a shrewd and keen expression that al- 
most made them interesting. Close beside her was seated 
a third lady, who, although certainly not pretty, was 
nevertheless tall, graceful, and delicate, with full fine 
eyes, and an exquisite complexion; when we entered, 
she was employed in fondling a sweet little child of be- 
tween one and two years old. A pile of cushions, 
carefully and comfortably arranged, were prepared im- 
mediately opposite to the seat of the Buyuk Hanoum, 
for her fair daughter, but the lovely Heymine had not 
yet left the bath. 
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At the invitation of the Buyuk Hanoum, we placed 
ourselves beside ber, and partook of sweetmeats and 
coflee, amid the polite greetings of the whole party ; and 
the refreshments had scarcely disappeared when the fair 
bather entered the apartment. 

How shall I describe the beautiful Heymine Ha- 
noum? How paint the soft, sweet, sleepy loveliness of 
the pasha’s daughter? She was just sixteen, at the age 
when oriental beauty is at its height, and oriental grace- 
fulness unsurpassed by any gracefulness on earth. Her 
slight willow-like figure—her dark deep eyes, long and 
lustrous, with lashes edging like silken fringes their 
snowy and vein-traced lids—her luxuriant hair, black as 
the wing of the raven—her white and dazzling teeth— 
and the sweet but firm expression of her beautifully 
formed mouth 

I had seen many lovely women in Turkey, but never 
one so purely, so perfectly lovely as Heymine Hanoum ; 
and I am not quite sure that I did not admire her the 
more for the deep shade of melancholy that cast a sort 
of twilight over her beauty, and softened without dimi- 
nishing its effect. 

She had been born in Albania ; it was the land of her 
love ; the Buyuk Hanoum, her mother, was descended 
from one of the most powerful and princely families of 
the country; and she had been used to see her looked 
upon with the reverence due to her birth and rank ; she 
remembered that the pasha, her father, had dared, in his 
pride of place, to measure strength with the sultan, his 
master, and to defy his power—he had failed, but the 
haughty effort had been made; and the fair Heymine 
looked back with sadness and regret to the days of past 
splendour and warrior strife amid which she had grown 
to womanhood. She clung to her mother with the loving 
gentleness that spoke in her deep eyes: but she wor- 
shiped her father as something more than mortal; and 
her fair cheek flushed crimson, and her proud lip dilated 
into smiles, as she spoke of him. And how she had 
garnered up within her heart those sweet, sad memories 
which mock the brightness of the present! How she 
dwelt upon the country she had loved and lost, and amid 
whose mountains she had breathed the breath of free- 
dom! I never saw the enthusiasm of the spirit more 
legibly written upon the brow of any human being than 
It redeemed the apathy of a score of Eastern 





on hers. 
women ! 

The Buyuk Hanoum was as far from being reconciled 
to the change of country and position as her daughter ; 
but her sadness was more subdued by resignation—she 
had reached the age when reverses are less keenly felt— 
a calm sorrow sat upon her brow, and breathed in her 
low tremulous tone; but the blood which leaped to the 
brow of the daughter in warmer gushes as she spoke of 
the past, only curdled more chillingly about the heart of 
the mother, when the same visions arose in vain mocke- 
ry before her, to remind her of what had once been, and 
could never be again ! 

Scodra Pasha had earned for himself a place on the 
page of history, but he had paid a high and a painful 
price for the privilege. He had tasted for a brief space 
the intoxicating draught of power, but the bow] had been 
dashed from his lips. He had defied the yoke beneath 
which he had been ultimately bowed, and the iron that 
has been resisted is ever that which eats deepest into the 
soul. 

It must be a severe trial to sink from a leader to a 
vassal; even when it is from a_rebel chief to the de- 
pendent pasha of a sultan. Mustapha Pasha had been 
almost a sovereign in Albania, @ brave soldier, and a 
powerful prince ; and, when he aeeepted the conditions 
of his imperial master, and bought his life at the price 
of his country and his fortune, the struggle of the spirit 
inust have been a bitter one. 

It was a singular circumstance that, at the period of 
my first visit to his harem, he was occupying a palace 
adjoining that in which resided another attainted noble 
—the ex-pasha of Bagdad! Both men of information— 
both blighted in their ambition, and bowed beneath the 
power they had defied—they amused the ennui of their 
monotonous existence with writing poetry ; and moral- 
ising on the instability of human greatness. I have re- 
marked elsewhere that the Turks are seldom found 
wanting in philosophy. 

As we did not arrive at the pasha’s palace for several 
hours after we were expected, it was supposed that some 
accidental circumstance had prevented our visit, and the 
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family bad consequently dined before we got there : but 
such an occurrence as this never causes the slightest in- 
convenience in a Turkish house, where the culinary 
arrangements are so regulated that you can command 
an excellent repast at whatever moment you may chance 
to require it. 

On the present occasion, I rather regretted that the 
profuse and even sumptuous dinner that was served up 
to us was, from an excess of courtesy on the part of our 
entertainers, perfectly European in its arrangement, 
being accompanied by silver forks, knives, and chairs; 
but the luxury of the East had, nevertheless, its part in 
the banquet, for the cloth that covered the table was en- 
riched with a deep border of exquisite needlework, and 
the napkins of muslin, almost as impalpable as a cob- 
web, were richly embroidered in gold. Wine was handed 
to us on a beautifully chased golden salver, and the 
glasses from which we drank it were of finely cut crys- 
tal: while the table stood upon a tapestry carpet. 

But the most beautiful objects employed during the 
repast, were the silver basin, strainer, and vase, that were 
held by two black slaves for us to wash our hands, while 
a third stood a pace behind them, bearing upon his.arm 
the napkin, wrought with a border of flowers in colour- 
ed silks, whereon they were to be dried. The vase, 
shaped like that from which Ganymede might have 
poured wine for imperial Jove, was chased in the most 
delicate manner with grapes and vine leaves; and the 
same design enriched the border of the capacious basin. 

As soon as we had dined, we adjourned to the private 
apartment of Heymine Hanoum, at her especial imvita- 
tion; when the young beauty, freed from the restraint 
of her mother’s presence, clapped her hands, and order- 
ed her pipe, which she smoked with as much grace and 
gusto as any Moslem of the empire. They who cavil 
at this application of the word grace, have certainly 
never seen a young Turkish woman manage her chibouk 
—nothing can be more coquettish ! 

The chapter on fans, so celebrated in the “ Specta- 
tor,” might be outwritten a hundredfold by one compe- 
tent to describe the mancuvres of an Eastern beauty, 
with her amber-lipped and gold-t\visted pipe. Such soft 
and studied attitudes—such long and slowly drawn 
respirations, having all the sentiment of a sigh without 
its sadness—such clasping and unclasping of the deli- 
cate fingers about the slender tube—no novice should 
venture to smoke beside a Turkish woman, who is not 
satisfied to look as awkward as a poor mortal can desire, 

We were all comfortably nestled among our cushions, 
and, on a small round table at the extremity of the 
apartment, stood a tray, bearing four wax lights. This 
custom of clustering the candles together is common in 
both Turkish, Armenian, and Greek houses ; and is pe- 
culiarly congenial to the indolence of Eastern habits, as 
it leaves such deep shadows in the distance that those 
who have no immediate occupation to confine them to 
the vicinity of the glare, may doze in undisturbed twi- 
light on their sofas. 

At intervals, a slave entered to trim the candles, or to 
replenish the pipe of Heymine Hanoum; and each lin- 
gered awhile, unchidden, to listen to a fragment of the 
conversation, or to indulge in another gaze at the Frank 
strangers; among the rest, one pale, languid-looking 
woman, who complained of sudden and severe suffering, 
and to whom the pasha’s daughter spoke even more 
kindly and gently than to any of the others, squatted 
down near the door, and remained a considerable time, 
with her head drooping on her bosom, apparently amus- 


The slaves, both black and white, were innumerable— 
I should think that we had at least a score in attendance 
on us during dinner. 

Despite the occasional interruptions that I have de- 
scribed, our conversation became gradually extremely 
interesting. The young beauty talked of Albania—of 
the proud and happy life that she had led there during 
her father’s prosperity; and then of the misery which 
she had endured in exchanging its delights for the chill- 
ing observances and restraints of the Turkish capital. 
Had the heart of Heymine Hanoum beat.in the breast 
of her father, let the result have been what it might, he 
never would have recanted his rebellion. 

From the political position of her family, she digress- 
ed to its social condition ; and I was not a little amused 
by the perfect sang froid with which she entered into a 


“ You have seen my brother,” she said, “ and I need 
not tell you that he is delicate and sickly. He was my 
mother’s last child, and the pasha feared that he should 
be left without a son. In this dilemma, he expressed to 
the Buyuk Hanoum his desire to contract a second mar- 
riage; but this she would by no means permit. She 
could not, however, avoid seeing that his anxiety was 
but too well founded: and she accordingly proposed a 
compromise, to which he at once agreed. Without loss 
of time, he wrote to a fiiend in Constantinople to pur- 
chase for him four young Circassians, and to embark 
them, under the charge of an elderly woman, for Al- 
bania. 

“Young as I was, I shall not attempt to describe to 
you my mottification on their arrival. I saw the tears of 
my mother, which, when alone with me, she did not at- 
tempt to suppress: we had hitherto had but one heart 
and one interest in the harem of my father, and we be- 
came suddenly domesticated with strangers—women of 
another land and another language—to whom we were 
knit by no ties, bound by no sympathies. 

“But all this is idle. You saw the odalique who sat 
nearest to my mother? Allah has been gracious to her— 
she has borne two soms to the pasha, She witlr the 
large dark eyes, who when you entered was nursing her 
infant, has no other child than that one little girl, A 
third: you will shortly see, when she pays me her visit 
previously to retiring for the night: I love her muach— 
but she, poor thing! is childless, The fourth died in 
consequence of her sufferings during the passage to Al- 
bania, which was tempestuous and protracted. The aged 
woman who received you on your arrival, was the person 
who accompanied the four Circassians from Constantino- 
ple, and—but here is Dilaram Hanoum.” 

As she spoke, the curtain that shaded the door was 
pushed aside, and the odalique entered. She was by far 
the prettiest woman of the three; but there was a sub- 
dued and hopeless expression about her, which showed 
at once that she had not been a favourite child of fortune. 
She was slight and beautifully formed, with a low, soft 
voice, which was almost music. She appeared much at- 
tached to the lovely Heymine, and hastened, after the 
first salutations were over, to replenish the pipe that 
rested beside the young beauty, and to hand it to her—a 
mark of attention and respect which was acknowledged 
by its object with the graceful salutation common in the 
East—the pressure of the fingers of the right hand to 
the lips and brow. 

The conversation was, of course, changed on her en- 
trance; and the subject of jewels having been mentioned, 
Heymine Hanoum despatebed a slave for a handkerchief 
with which she was in the habit of binding up her hair, 
in order to show us one of the Albanian fashions, It 
was of black muslin, painted with groups of coloured 
flowers, and bordered all round with a deep fringe of fine 
pearls. 1 never in my life saw any mixture which pro- 
duced a more striking effect; and when she wound it 
about her head—the dark glossy tresses of her hair re- 
lieved by the bright tints of the flowers, and the white- 
ness of her clear brow rivaling the pearls that rested-on 
it—her crimson jacket, lined with sable, falling back, and 
revealing the transparent chemisette of gauze, and the 
fair throat which it shaded—the pale blue silk trouscrs 
trimmed with silver, and the small whitenaked foot that 
peeped for an instant from beneath them as she altcred 
her position—I thought that earth could hold. nothing 
more lovely than Heymine Hanoum! 

I was very busily engaged in examining an elegant 
hand-mirror set in a frame of chased silver, when a 
couple of negroes entered to invite us to the presence of 
the pasha, who was awaiting us in his apartment. I 
have already mentioned that one room in the harem is 

appropriated to the master of the house, wherein he 
receives such of its inmates as he desires to converse 
with, 

The message was scarcely delivered, when the Buyuk 
Hanoum, whom the pasha had desired to introduce us, 
entered the apartment, evidently somewhat surprised at 
the honour which was about to be bestowed upon two 
female infidels. I had heard a great deal of the Scodra 
Pacha, and I naturally desired to see him; nor perhaps 
may it be amiss to impart to my readers a portion of his 
history. 

Mustapha Pasha was residing on his pashalik, in Al- 
bania, when Sultan Mahmoud reformed the national cos- 





detail of the domestic arrangemeats of the household. 


tume of the country, and replaced the lofty turbans and 
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wing garments of past centuries, with the scarlet féz 
re ey coat of be sae dey, . When the order for 
this change reached the pasha, he at once communicated 
it to the troops, who resisted it with such violence as to 
threaten not only the liberty, but the life of their chief, 
if he persisted in its enforcement. In vain did he argue, 
explain, and persuade: the soldiery, wedded to their 
ancient usages, refused to listen to his reasonings—their 
opposition being furthermore aggravated by a conscrip- 
tion, enforced with sufficient severity to lend them argu- 
ments against all concession to a power by which they 
were thus oppressed ; and he finally found himself com- 
pelled to adopt a decided line of conduet in order to in- 
sure his own personal safety. 

Already nearly in a state of siege in one of his palaces 
—surrounded by troops on whom he could by no means 
depend, seconded as they were by the people, in the in- 
dignation excited by the threatened infringement on their 
cherished habits—drawing the whole of his revenue from 
the soil—married to a lady of the country—possessed of 
considerable property within the pashalik—and threat- 
ened with death by an infuriated populace—it cannot be 
wondered at, that Mustapha Pasha, thus bard pressed, 
resolved to assist his people in the struggle ; and strength- 
ening his army, and trusting to his mountain fastnesses, 
determined on a resistance to the imperial will, which at 
once placed Albania in a state of revolt. 

It were tedious to detail at length the various fortunes 
of the rebel pasha: a brave man, beloved by his troops, 
and sincere in the same cause—greatly assisted, more- 
over, by the mountainous and difficult character of the 
country—naturally possesses the means of making head 
against a superior power to his own; and thus it was 
with the Scodra Pasha, Many abortive attempts were 
made to dislodge and capture him, by an army under the 
command of Reschid Mehemet Pasha, but in vain. He 
still held on his way, until at length the sultan, irritated 
at the ill success of his endeavours, despatched Achmet 
Pasha with full power to act as a pacificator, and to use 
all possible means to recall the rebel chief to his allegi- 
ance, and an order not to return without having termi- 
nated the rebellion. 

Thus instructed, the imperial envoy left the capital for 
Albania; and his attempts were not destined to be as 
fruitless as those of his predecessors. The rebel pasha’s 
army had fought for their lives as well as their privileges : 
they had gone too far to recede; and Achmet Pasha felt 
at once the utter futility of persisting in a system of 
violence which could produce no definite result. The 
character of bis adversary was well known to him: it 
was high, honourable, and unsullied, save by his revolt 
against his imperial master; and it was to this know- 
ledge that he resolved to trust, in order to bring about a 
submission which the sultan’s arms were unable to eflect. 
He accordingly despatched a mesenger to Mustapha 
Pasha, by whom he requested an interview; and, to 
prove that n@itreachery was intended on the one hand, 
or feared on the other, he offered to place himself in the 
power of the rebel leader, by meeting him alone and un- 
attended wherever he might appoint. 

The Seodra Pasha, a man of amiable disposition and 
quick feelings, was touched by this mark of confidence, 
and unhesitatingly acceded to the request—when Achmet 
Pasha, without further delay, fulfilled the conditions 
which he had imposed upon himself, mounted his horse, 
and rede boldly off to the palace of the rebel. He was 
received with the utmost courtesy : coffee and pipes were 
introduced, and the two pashas sat down side by side 
upon their cushions to discuss the important subject of 
their meeting. 

To a man of Mustapha Pasha’s good sense and sound 
judgment, it was by no means difficult for his visiter to 
demonstrate in the clearest manner the hopelessness of his 
situation. It was true, that hitherto he had baffled all 
the attempts of the imperial troops, by the wisdom of 
his measures, the judiciousness of his arrangements, the 
bravery of his own bearing, and the zeal of his soldiery. 
But this state of things could not last for ever: he was 
feeding upon his own strength, and his resources must 
ultimately fail—he had yet time to make a creditable and 
a free submission—he had still an opportunity to save 
his head ; but, when he yielded from weakness, (and, 
should he persist in his rebellion, the bitter hour of help- 
lessness must come,) how could he look for a mercy 
which he had rejected when it was freely extended to 
him? 





Thus pressed, both by exterior argument and internal 
conviction—wearied also, it may be, of opposition to a 
sovereign whom he reverenced—the rebel leader asked 
time for deliberate consideration ere he returned a definite 
answer to the proposition: he stipulated also that an as- 
surance-should be solemnly given, that his own life and 
those of his family should be spared; which Achmet 
Pasha did not hesitate to promise upon the spot. It was 
accordingly determined that the latter should remain two 
days in the palace of the rebel chief, when he should 
either depart alone, and unmolested, bearing with him 
the continued defiance of the revolted province ; or, that 
he should return to Constantinople accompanied by his 
host, and the females of his family, under the safeguard 
of his plighted word. 

The latter alternative was adopted ; and Achmet Pasha 
ultimately returned to Constantinople in company with 
the Scodra Pasha and his harem. 





The fortune of the } 


rebel chief was confiscated, and a hundred and twenty | 


thousand piasters a year settled upon him, to supply the 
means of existence. But some time elapsed ere be was 


admitted to the presence, and allowed the high honour of 


kissing the foot, of his sublime highness. 

On the same occasion he presented his two eldest sons, 
with whom the sultan was so much pleased that he 
created them pashas on the instant; and, having entered 
into conversation with them, he enquired how they liked 
the féz—upon which, the younger of the two, a fine 
boy of eight years of age, answered with a promptitude 
worthy of an accomplished courtier, that be had always 
liked it, but since he had seen it on the head of the sul- 
tan, he should like it a thousand times better: a reply 
which so delighted Mahmoud that he immediately pre- 
sented him with a watch magnificently enriched with 
diamonds. Nor was the child less fortunate throughout 
the audience, for the smiling sovereign tried him with 
another question, to which he answered with even more 
point. “And which do you like the best, my young 
pasha?” asked the sultan; “Constantinople or Al- 
bania ?” 

“ Constantinople,” replied the boy: because you are 
here. The leaves cannot come upon the trees without 
the sun—and we cannot grow up to be brave men if we 
are not near you.” 

No wonder that Mustapha Pasha looks upon the mo- 
ther of the boys as “ the light of the harem.” 

The Buyuk Hanoum led us across the outer saloon to 
a spacious staircase, then across an upper hall, through a 
short gallery, and finally to the door of the pasha’s apart- 
ment. AsI crossed the threshold, I was actually dazzled 
with light: the room was large; and was raised one 
step at the upper end, round which ran the sofa. ‘'wo 
tables, bearing trays of candles, were placed near the en- 
trance—and a silver branch holding others was in the 
arched recess between them. The curtains and the cover- 
ing of the sofa were of crimson satin—the latter fringed 
with gold a foot in depth, and furnished with cushions 
of gold tissue embroider :d with coloured silk. At the 
extremity of the dais a pile of cushions were heaped 
upon the floor; and at the upper end of the sofa squat- 
ted the pasha, with a negro slave on each side of him, 
busied in arranging his pipe which had been just reple- 
nished. A capacious mangal, heavy with perfume, oc- 
cupied the centre of the floor. 

Mustapha Pasha is still in the prime of life; of the 
middle size, with an agreeable and sensible expression of 
face, and a slight cast in one of his eyes. He received 


us very courteously, and ordered chairs for my friend | 


and myself near his own seat, while he motioned the 
Buyuk Hanoum to be seated also—an intimation which 
she obeyed by placing herself on the extreme edge of the 
sofa. The next ceremony was to causé pipes to be pre- 
sented to my companion and myself: the greatest honour 
that can be conferred on a female in Turkey being an in- 
vitation to smoke in the presence of the other sex. 

This was indeed a dilemma; for smoking had formed 
no part of my education—and I knew that, did I even 
raise the pipe to my lips, I should infallibly be ill: but 
the pasha fortunately remarked the slight shudder and 
the gesture of repugnance with which I took it from the 
hand of the slave; and he inmediately requested me to 
refuse it, if I found it disagreeable, as he merely sought 
to pay me a compliment by offefing it. 

I need not say how gladly I availed myself of the per- 
mission, much to the amusement of the pasha—who, 
after he had inhaled a few whifls of his own chibouk, 
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sent a second message to the harem, which was answered 
by the speedy appearance of Heymine Hanoum and the 
favourite odalique. A motion of his hand invited both 
to take their places upon the cushions already alluded 
to; and then I remarked the ascendency of the Jatter 
over the spirit of the pasha—an ascendency due proba- 
bly as much to her being the mother of his two sons, as 
to her natural shrewdness of intellect. Be that as it 
may, however, it was easy to perceive that she was a 
woman of great natural talent, and wonderful quickness 
of perception; and very likely to retain the supremacy 
that she had gained. 

The pasha understood a little French, but did not at- 
tempt to speak it—though it is probable that he will soon 
do so, as he is studying the language with unwearying 
perseverance. He has already formed a very respectable 
library, where he has collected together the works of 
Voltaire, Racine, Boileau, Moliere, and many other 
standard authors; and he has done so thus prematurely, 
he says, ip order that the sight of the volumes may stimu- 
late him to industry—as he never looks towards thena 
without reflecting on the riches that are hidden from him 
by his ignorance of the language, and which may ene 
day be within his grasp. 

I was astonished at many of the questions that he 
asked me—they were so unlike the generality of those 
to which I had already become accustomed in the coun- 
try. He was very inquisitive on the subject of the 
Thames tunnel: enquired as to its probable expense— 
the period at which it was likely to be completed—the 


width of the river at that precise spot—the amount of 


the toll to be paid by passengers—the mode in which the 
money had been obtained for its construction—in what 
manner it would be lighted; in short, he entered into 
every particular connected with the undertaking so 
earnestly, that I had reason to congratulate myself on 
being able to satisfy his curiosity. 

He next asked a number of questions relative to the 
fire insurance companies of London, of which he had 
heard vaguely ; and, when I had explained to him the 
whole of the system, he expressed his regret that no in- 
stitution of the kind had been established in Constanti- 
nople-—a want to which he was the more sensible, as he 
had lately lost a house filled with valuable furniture and 
effects, of which he had been unable to save the smallest 
portion. He enquired if I thought that one of our compa- 
nies would consent to accept an insurance for his palace ; 
as, in the event of their being willing to do so, he would 
immediately take steps to make the arrangement. I ex- 
plained to him the difficulty of inducing them to run so 
great a risk, aware as they must be of the frequency of 
fires in Stamboul, and the exorbitant interest they would 
require in the event of their consenting to his wish— 
when he at once allowed the objection to be perfectly 
reasonable, although he much regretted the necessity of 
abandoning the idea. 

In the course of conversation, some allusion having 
been made to the philosophy with which he supported 
his reverses, his reply was so characteristic that it de- 
serves record. “The chariot of my fortunes,” he said, 
“had, for so long a time, run smoothly over the high- 
ways of life, that I ought rather to feel surprise at its 
even pace during so many years, than wonder that its 
wheels should fail at Just.” 

To comment on such an answer would be idle. 

It was not without regret that I took leave of the 
pasha, whose courteous manners and intelligent convers- 
ation rendered him a most agreeable companion; and, 
had I been abie to converse with him in his own lan- 
guage, I have no doubt that I should have been still more 
impressed in his favour. Before we quitted him, he in- 
vited us to spend a few days with the Buyuk Hanoum, 
and his daughter, during the marriage festivities of the 
Princess Mihirmah, at a house which he had taken at 
the “Sweet Waters;” and, as we re-entered the harem, 
I could not refrain from expressing to the fair Heymine 
my admiration of the intelligence and information of 
her father. But all praise of the pasha to his daughter 
was “gilding refined gold, painting the lily, and throw- 
ing a perfume o’er the violet:” human. commendations 
could not exalt him higher in her esteem. 

If splendour could insure repose, we were destined to 
a long night of slumber beneath the roof of Mustapha 
Pasha—for our beds were one blaze of geld and em- 
broidery ; and it is certain that the fair form which ho- 
vered about me until I sank upon my pillows had a most 
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more delicious night. 


the lovely Heymine was the type and subject: and if | ; 
some faint impressions of strife and suffering mingled in | doors were again thrown opén, and the two cheiks pro- 
the illusion, a bright smile and a soft glance dispelled the | nounced a prayer suited to the occasion. At the close 


gloom, and brought back the light and the loveliness, 
that had been veiled for a moment, with tenfold lustre. 

In the morning we returned to Pera, carrying with us 
a store of pleasant memories, for which we were indebted 
to this amiable family ; and it was not without avery 
painful emotion that we learnt, in the course of the se- 
cond day after we had quitted them, that the harem of 
the pasha was dispersed in all directions, and the palace 
completely empty. The sick slave, whom I mentioned 
as having passed a considerable time in the apartment 
of Heymine Hanoum, had died the previous night of 


plague ! 


—e 
CHAPTER XIV. 

Procession of betrothal—Preliminary ceremonies—The mantle 
of Mahomed—The palace of the seraskier pasha—The palace 
square—Picturesque groups—An interior—Turkish children— 
Oriental curiosity—Costume of the Turkish children—Mili- 
tary music —The processiou —Hurried departure of the crowd 
—The seraskier’s tower—The fire guard—Candidates for the 
imperial bride—Imperial expedient—Said Pasha—Policy of 
the seraskicr—An audience—The biter bitten—Ingenioas 
ruse—Sublime economy—Brilliant traffic—The danger of de- 
lay—The marriage gifts—An interesting interview. 


A few days after my visit to the harem of Scodra 
Pasha, my father and myself started at nine o’clock in 
the morning for Constantinople, to be present at the pro- 
cession consequent on the betrothal of the Princess Mi- 
hirmal, the sultan’s second daughter—a lovely girl of 
nineteen, about to be bestowed on Mahomed Said Pasha, 
who had been summoned from his pashalik, at the Dar- 
danelles, to receive at the hand of his imperial master 
this most honovring of all gifts. 

But, before describing the procession, it may not per- 
haps be amiss to record some of the less public ceremo- 
nies of the betrothal, for which I am indebted to an 
eye-witness, 

The day fixed upon for its celebration was the 7th of 


April; and, at the hour which the court astrologer had | 


decided to be the most auspicious for the assembling to- 


gether of the individuals necessary to its completion, who | 


had received their notes of invitation two days previous- 
ly, from the kislar-agasi (chief of the eunuchs), they 
met in the private apartment of the imperial treasurer, 
near the chamber that contains the holy mantle of Ma- 
homed—the same sacred locality that witnessed the be- 
trothal of the elder princess. Here the whole company 
entered at the moment which had also been previously 
pointed out by the astrologer as fortunate, and remained 
for some time in religious silence, in presence of the in- 
estimable relic ; after which each member of the distin- 
guished circle seated himself upon the carpet that had 
been prepared for him. 

The grand vizier, Mahomed Ronouf Pasha, took the 
upper place upon the sofa, having near him the cheik- 
islam, (or high priest,) Mekki Zade Moustafa Assim 
Effendi, who officiated on the august occasion. On the 
right sat the chief of the eunuchs of the imperial seraglio, 
who acted as the proxy of the princess; and whose wit- 
nesses were the commissioner of the imperial treastry, 
and Osman Aga, one of the principal eunuchs. On 


pleasant influence over my dreams: I never passed a | celebrate; after which he put the customary questions 
I had visions of beauty, of which | to the proxies of the two contracting parties. 


As soon as the act of betrothal was terminated, the 


of the prayer, the distinguished party quitted the Khir- 
kai-Cheriff, and passed into a neighbouring apartment, 
where they partook of the refreshments provided for 
them, and were waited upon by the keeper of the privy 
purse, who presented to them the rich gifts with which 
his sublime highness was pleased to honour them. They 
then left the palace. 

As soon as they had departed, the sultana-mother sent 
by the bach-aga (eunuch and major domo) the nuptial 
offering of the bride to the bridegroom, who was await- 
ing it at the palace of the seraskier, and superintending 
at the same time the arrangement of his Own marriage 
present, which was to be conveyed with great pomp to 
the serai. The procession was to start from the palace 
of the seraskier (the bridegroom’s adopted father) at half 
past ten o’cloek, and we accordingly hired a window 
overlooking the line of march; whence we could see 
the train issue from the palace court, cross the extensive 
| space in front of it, and finally lose itself in a narrow 
| street leading to the imperial residence. 
| ‘The esplanade on which we looked down was crowded 
| with horsemen, footmen, and carriages. Groups of 
women were squatted immediately in the rear of the sol- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








diers, who lined the space along which the procession 
was to move; others occupied a raised platform erected 
by some speculative moslem, whereon a place could 
be secured for the modest remuneration of a piaster (two- 
| pence halfpenny.) Rows of arabas, like beds of scarlet 
| poppies, were ranged behind the pedestrians; while, 
further from the scene of action, parties were scattered 
| over the whole square in the most picturesque confusion. 
| Here a train of serudjhis walked the horses that they 
| had brought for hire; there a knot of Jews chattered 
| and gesticulated ; while their women huddled themselves 
up in the coarsé cotton scarfs which concealed their 
head-dresses. On one side the snowy turbans and dark 
robes of half a dozen ulemas formed a striking contrast 
to the green shawls bound about the brows of a group 
of hadjis, and their ample pelisses of crimson or maroon, 
lined and overlaid with fur. Here was a party of sol- 
| diers—there a band of Bulgarians, dressed ia jackets of 
sheepskin, with the wool turned inwards, round caps of 
| black lambskin, and leather leggings. ‘Then moved by 
a score of Armenians, with their tall calpacs and crimson 
| slippers—jostled, as they passed slowly along, by a set 
| of Franks, crushing and squeezing as though they were 
resolved to carry their point, coute qui coute. 

On a little hillock near the window that we occupied, 
a couple of Turks had spread their carpet, and were 
quietly smoking their chibouks, attended by their negro 
pipe-bearers; while here and there a gigantic umbrella 
of white cotton overshadowed a round stand covered 
with sherbet and mohalibé, around which were clustered 
a throng of noisy Greeks, each with eyes as black as the 
shawl that he wore about his scarlet fez. 

Nor was the scene within the room less characteristic 
than that without; the remaining windows had been 
hired by four grave-looking elderly Turks, whe had 
brought with them half a dozen pretty little girls, of eight 
or ten years of age; who were sitting, uvubled up at 


spread before the children a feast of moltafiba, frosted 
over with powdered sugar, we were all the’ best friends 
in the world. 

One of the little girlk—a calm, self-centerec, troe 
Turkish child, with all the premature languishment and 
indolence so peculiar to the women of the country, with 
black, sleepy eyes, and lips like rose buds—was clad in 
a jacket of purple velvet, lined with ermine, and laced 
with gold; her antery of pale pink muslin was tucked 
up within the cachemire shawl that she wore about her 
waist; and her large trousers of green chintz fell in 
ample plaits over the little naked feet, which, when she 
rose from the sofa, were scarcely covered at the extremi. 
ties by the yellow slippers that lay beside her. 

Another, perhaps a year younger, had her jacket of 
crimson merino doubled with sable, and her little Smyr. 
niote fez worked with seed pearls; her antery was yel- 
low, her trousers blue, and her chemisette of pale amber. 
coloured gauze. Nothing can be more outré than the 
costume of a little Turkish maiden; the long hair hang- 
ing in a score of minute braids, each confined at the 
extremity with a small knot of riband; the tight sleeves, 
open from the elbow, falling below the hip, and edged 
with elaborately wrought silk fringe ; the round, white, 
dimpled feet, peeping out beneath the full trousers ; and 
the heavy jacket folding back from the ivory shoulders 
and snowy throat. 

There is no distinction of dress between the child of 
two years old and the woman of twenty; the same 
jewels, the same fashion, the same material, compose the 
one and the other; they differ only in quantity ; the 
diamonds, except upon great occasions, are lavished on 
the children ; and in fringe, and embroidery, and riband, 
they only yield to their elders, because there is not suf- 
ficient space upon their little persons to enable their pa- 
rents to equalise the consumption between them. 

At length, the distant sounds of military music came 
to us from the palace court, and forth issued the sultan’s 
band, playing his grand march ; this was succeeded by 
a regiment of the line, moving in double files: then 
rode forward about a score of staff officers, including 
several generals of brigade, and colonels of the imperial 
guard, surrounded by servants on foot ; these were sac- 
ceeded by two open carriages and four, empty—and after 
these came the presents of the bridegroom to the imperial 
family. First walked a hundred men of the seraskier’s 
establishment; about a score of whom bore upon their 
heads cages of wire, covered with coloured gauze, orna- 
mented with flowing ribands, and filled with sweetmeats 
of the most costly description, piled in porcelain dishes ; 
the frosted sugar glittering in the light like jewels. Those 
were succeeded by others charged with silk stuffs of the 
most rare qualities, produced by the Indian looms— 
cachemires of Tibet and Lahor—and other magnificent 
gifts, destined for the sultan-mother. 

The offerings to the bride followed. ‘They consisted 
of two toilette services of massive silver, containing the 
most delicious perfumes of the East; a silver dinner 
service, arranged on a plateau of the same metal ; seve- 
ral silver salvers covered with precious stones, and orna- 
ments of gold and silver, and others heaped with gold 
coins: the whole covered with cages of silver net-work. 
Each of these bearers was attended by a page. 

Then followed four more, having on their heads trays 
of shawls, folded in coloured muslin—and next came a 








one corner of the sofa, with #!! ine early taught awe 





the left was placed the adopted father and representative 
of Mahomed Said Pasha, the seraskier—having for his 
witnesses, Halil Rifat Pasha, the sultan’s son-in-law, Ach- 
met Fevzi Pasha, military counsellor of the palace, and 
Mahomed Said Pertew Effendi, minister of the interior, 
and counsellor of state, with four others. Among the 
cheiks and the men of letters who were admitted to this 
august assembly, to mingle their prayers with those of 
the cheik-islam, were Elhadj Yousouf Effendi, chief of 
the cheiks, and preacher at the great mosque of St. So- 
phia; and Elhadj Abdoullah Effendi, first chaplain of 
the mosque of Eyoub, and preacher at the mosque of 
Sultan Achmet. 

They were no sooner seated than the officers attached 
to the service of this chamber, which bears the name of 
Khirkai-Cheriff, presented to each person perfumes and 
rose water according to the Eastern custom ; and, when 
they withdrew, the doors were closed, and the ceremony 
commenced with a prayer by the cheik-islam, for the di- 
vine blessing on the union they were then assembled to 


| him, had taken the chibouk from his own mouth, and 


and deference for the lord)y sex which is the leading 
sentiment of the harem. 

Our entrance, howevzr, aroused them into something | 
like action ; for while our dragoman explained who and | 
what we were, whence we came and whither we were 
bound: questions which are asked by the grave and 
bearded moslem, as unceremoniously as by any one of 
our Trans-Atlantic brethren, and without the slightest 
suspicion on his own part that he is guilty of any im- 
pertinence—-I made an easy acquaintance with the pretty 
children, by permitting them to handle the flowers in 
ray bonuet, to touch my shawl, and to run their little 
piump fingers over my waist-riband. And when the 
grandee of the party who occupied the upper end of the 
sofa, whereon, moreover, his attendants had spread a 
carpet of crimson shag, fringed with gold, as though the 
ignoble chintz were not worthy the honour of receiving 


sent it by his pipe-bearer to my father—a mark of high 
consideration rather flattering than fastidious—and my 








dozen men, charged with all the articles necessary for 
the bath, under transparent coverings. One curried the 
pattens of ebony, inlaid with stars of mother-of-pearl, 
and clasped over the foot with a band of brilliants ; an- 
other, the head-kerchief of silver’ tissue, embroidered 
with wreaths of silken flowers; the third, a pile of silk 
napkins, fringed with gold ; the fourth, a wrapping-cloth 
of flowered satin; the fifth, a capacious basin of bur- 
nished gold; the sixth, a comb of ivory, enriched with 
diamonds ; the seventh, a pair of slippers, wrought with 
emeralds and seed pearl ; the eighth, a chemisette of pale 
pink gauze, edged round the bosom with silver fringe ; 
the ninth, a cut crystal box clasped with gold, containing 
scented soaps ; the tenth, an ebony essence case, studded 
with rubies ; the eleventh, a hand mirror in a gold frame, 
surrounded by a garland of jewels; and the twelfth, a 
sofa covering of crimson velvet, flowered and fringed 
with gold. 

Four eunuchs in brown and gold followed the presents ; 
and were succeeded by an escort of sergeants of the line ; 


father had, in his turn, despatched the dragoman, to 
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» who relieve each other every hour ; and, during the night 
| watch, the guard constantly makes his round in a pair 





| moured that the princess had seen and admired him. 
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after which appeared the seraskier pasha, surrounded by 
a brilliant stafl, and preceding a second regiment of in- 
fantry, with the bright barrels of their firelocks flashing 
in the sunshine, and attended by their band. These 
terminated the procession. But an interesting feature 
of the show still remained, when the led horses of the 
palace guests, each held by a groom, came prancing 
through the wide gateway, as if vain of their glittering 
housings and embroidered reins; the groups which had 
been scattered over the square were all in motion ; the 
crimson-covered arabas began to move from their station ; 
the sherbet venders vaunted their merchandise, with 
voluble eagerness to the passers by—the Turks resigned 
their chibouks to their pipe-bearers, and rose from their 
carpets, which were instantly rolled up, and carried away 
by their domestics—the Bulgarians inflated their bag- 
pipes, and obstructed the path of the foot passengers, 
with their heavy and awkward dance, which must have 
been modeled upon that of the bear—and, ere I had 
wearied of contemplating the scene, nine tenths of the 
crowd that had so lately thronged the wide space beneath 
me had passed away. 

The sunshine was lying warm and bright on the dome 
of Sultan Bajazet’s mosque, with its portals of indented 
gothic; and its spiral minarets, with their galleries of 
rich tracery Work ; dominated in their turn by the tower 
of the seraskier, which shoots up tall and white from an 
angle of the palace court, like the giant guardian of the 
jocality ; and whose summit (to which we afterwards 
ascended) commands a series of the most magnificent 
views that the world can produce. 

On one side, the city of Constantinople is spread out 
beneath you like a map; and you look down upon its 
thousand domes, and its five thousand minarets—upon 
its khans, and its charshees, its palaces and its prisons. 
Move a few paces forward, only to the next window, and 
the sea of Marmora, with its peopled coasts, its rocky 
islets, and its glittering waves, carries your thoughts 
homeward to the “ golden west.” From one point you 
look on Mount Olympus, with its crown of snow ; from 
another, on the sunny Bosphorus, laden with life, and 
laughing in the day-beam. ‘Turn to the left, and the 
Golden Horn, from whence the riches of the world are 
poured forth over the East, lies at your feet. On—on— 
ere your eyes ache with gazing, and your mind with 
wonder, and repose your vision on the dark and arid 
rocks which enclose ‘The Valley of the Sweet Waters,” 
the most fairy-like glen that ever was hemmed in by a 
belt of mountains. And when you at length descend 
the three hundred and thirty steps of the dizzy tower of 
the seraskier, inscribe upon your tablets the faint record 
of an hour, during which, if you have sensibility or 
imagination, a love of the beautiful, or an appreciation 
of the sublime, you must have lived through an age of 
feeling and of fancy; with the busy, breathing city at 
your feet—the sweet, still valley beside you—and the 


What a pigmy is man amid such a scene as this ! 

I must not omit to mention that the seraskier’s tower, 
called by the Turks Yanguen Kiosk, or Fire Tower, is 
the watch-house of the fire-guard. Six individuals are 
constantly on the look out during the day and night, | 


of spring pattens, which, being made of wood, and soled 
with iron, keep up a continual noise that prevents his 
giving way to drowsiness, and thus neglecting his duty. 

There were seven equally eligible candidates for the 
hand of the Princess Mihirmah ; and consequently more 
than seven times seven intrigues set on foot, when it was 
finally announced that the sultan, her father, had re- 
solved on bestowing her in marriage on some fortunate 
noble of his empire. The Sublime Porte was all in com- 
motion—the seven eligibles all in agitation—every palace 


}. . . . 
ing his dark eyebrows in astonishment. 


quently adopted an expedient which had assuredly never | 
been contemplated by those about his person. He caused | 
the names of the seven candidates to be inscribed on as | 
many separate shreds of parchment; and on the follow- | 
ing Friday, when he visited the mosque, he cast them | 
all in a mass beneath his prayer-carpet, where they re- | 
mained during the service ; at whose close, he put up a 
prayer to Allah and the prophet to aid him in the hour 
of trial, by enabling him to withdraw the name of the 
individual whose alliance would prove the most bene- 
ficial, alike to his empire and to his daughter. Whether 
the prayer was heard and answered, I know not; but 
the sublime fingers closed over the parchment which 
was inscribed with the cypher of Said Pasha of the 
Dardanelles. 

Said Pasha is a handsome man of three or four and 
thirty, with an expression of benevolence and amiability 
strikingly in his favour. He commenced his career at 





court as page to the sultan, where he lost the favour off 


his master, by refusing to obey a command which would 
have rendered him for a time the companion of grooms 
and serving-men ; an instance of self-respect and self- 
appreciation so rare in Turkey that it excited quite 9s 
much astonishment as indignation. Dismissed from the 
court in disgrace, the young adventurer became a mem- 
ber of the sect of the meviavies, or turning dervishes; | 
but, after the expiration of a year, he was recalled by | 
the sultan, and received a post in the army. Subse- | 
quently to this period, his rise to the pashalik was rapid, 
as is generally the case in the East; and, on the last | 
page of existence which he has turned, the characters | 
may indeed be said to have been traced in gold. 

After this hasty sketch of his history, it is scarcely | 
necessary for me to add that Said Pasha lett the Dardan- | 
elles a poor man; nor to remind my readers that a titled | 
lackland was no meet match for a sultan’s daughter. | 
The evil cried aloud for remedy, and the cure came as | 
speedily as its necessity had arisen. 

The seraskier had adopted Halil Pasha as his son, on | 
the occasion of his marriage with the Princess Salihe, | 
two years ago; and had been to him a most munificent | 
father; in the present difficulty he again stepped for- | 
ward, and the portionless Said Pasha beheld himself at | 
once a rich man. 

Upon the seraskier it then devolved, in his double | 
capacity of high minister and parent, to introduce the 
fortunate bridegroom to his imperial father-in-law ; and 
the recollection of all that the wily old courtier had done 
for the object of his first adoption produced very differ- 
ent feelings in the breasts of the two individuals more 
immediately interested in the financial arrangements of 
the marriage. 

“T present to your sublime highness,” said the minis- 
ter, “the son-in-law whom Allah has destined to the high 
honour of becoming the husband of your imperial daugh- 
ter—Said Pasha, my adopted son—and I do so with the 
greater delight that I know him to be as brave in the 
field as he is wise in the cabinet—as mild in temper as 
he is courageous in spirit—learned, gentle, submissive, 
and enthusiastic, in his attachment to yoursublime high- 
ness (may your end be glorious!) He has every virtue 
under heaven, and but one defect.” 

«“ And what may that be ?” enquired the sultan, arch- | 
“Tt must be 
weighty indeed if it can counteract the effect of so bright | 
a list of qualities.” 

“Alas! your sublime highness”—replied the seras- 
kier, “ Said Pasha is poor!” 

The point was pathetic enough; and the politic minis- 
ter, who would gladly have secured the honour of being 
the adopted father of the sultan’s second son-in-law, 
without paying quite so high a price for it as he had 
done on the marriage of his first, flattered himself that 
a recollection of the enormous outlay which he had | 
made on that occasion would exonerate him from a simi- 











and harem on the gui vive—bribes flew about, on yellow 
wings, like the bright butterflies that herald spring—and 
the sultan himself, weary of conflicting counsels and 
opposing interests, wavering and undecided ; while many | 
persons agreed in believing that the imperial choice would 
ultimately fall on the handsome and wealthy Mustapha 
Pasha of Adrianople; and the rather, as it was ru- 


But Sultan Mahmoud, after a youth of terror and a 
manhood of blood, had become too good a tactician to 
tisk offending many by ennobling one; and he conse- 





| lessly learnt that the diamond can be cut only with its 


lar expense on the present. But the sultan had doubt- 


own dust ; and he acted upon that principle, as he bland- 
ly answered, if not in the words, at least in the feeling, 
of our immortal bard :— 


“«’T is true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’t is true; 


But, while-he has the wealthy and’ munificent seraskier 
of the sublime empire for his adopted father, he must | 
remain unconscious of the fact.” 





—he tried to look flattered and gratified—he even re 
turned thanks for the gracious words which taught him 
to understand all that was expected of him: and he left 
the presence to withdraw from his strong box ducats to 
the amount of two millions of piasters, which were bought 
up by the Frank merchants at Galata. 

But the best part of the jest was yet to come. On 
the marriage of one of the imperial family, every pasha 
of the empire is expected to present an offering pro- 
portioned to his means ; and, as these generally consist 
of jewels, the chamberlain acquaints each individeal, on 
learning the amount of his purposed present, with the 
most acceptable shape in which he can make it; and by 
these means prevents the chance of a too frequent repe- 
tition of the same gift. 

When the Princess Salihe became the wife of Halil 
Pasha, the amount of her diamonds thus obtained was 
very considerable ; and, as she is a person of too morose 
and selfish a character to take pleasure in showing her- 
self to the people as the sisters of the sultan are in the 
habit of doing ; and, moreover, too haughty to seek to 
dazzle even in the harem, his sublime highness, who is 
an admirable tactician, bethought himself of a most bril- 
liant plan for making a little money in a quiet way out 
of these anti-engaging qualities. 

He accordingly paid a visit to his daughter; and after 
she had enjoyed the high honour cf kissing his foot, 
and he had graciously signified to her his imperial per- 
mission that she should seat herself upon the cushions 
piled on the floor near him, he condescendingly ex- 
plained to her the utter uselessness of jewels which she 
never wore, and suggested the expediency of her dis- 
posing of them, and adding the interest of the sum that 
they would produce to her present income. 

The princess listened in respectful silence, and then 
ventured to doubt whether a purchaser could be found 
for the diamonds of a sultan’s daughter. This difficulty 
was, however, instantly overcome, by an offer, on the 
part of his sublime highness, to become himself tivat 
purchaser. And the consent of the princess having 
been obtained, and the price to be paid decided on, the 
principal remained in the imperial treasury, whence the 
interest was to be drawn ; and the jewels, thus, in point 
of fact, obtained for a per centage on their value, were 
carried off in triumph by the court jewellers, to be reset 
for the younger princess ! 

Nor was this all—for, when the pashas declared the 
amount of their offerings, the money was paid on the 
instant, and these very diamonds given in exchange, 
fashioned into such forms as best suited the taste and 
convenience of their new owner. 

Thus were things situated when the baffled seraskier 
withdrew from the imperial presence, to drag his beloved 
ducats from their snug resting-place in his strong box, 
and to scatter them among the money-changing Franks. 
Many of the pashas had not yet come forward with their 
gifts, and he had still breathing time for a shrewd stroke. 
It is the fashion at the sublime court for each noble to 
announce the amount of the present which he purposes 
to make; and the declaration generally exceeds 
tual value of the offering by fifty or a thousand piasters, 
The seraskier accordingly collected these declarations, 
and having so done, he addressed a courtly circular to 
the tardy (in this case too tardy!) pashas, informing 
them that his sublime highness, Mahmoud “ The Power- 
ful,” the Light of the World, and Brother of the Sun, 
had so overwhelmed his intended son-in-law, Mahomed 
Said Pasha, with the brightness of his munificence, that 
he had rained diamonds upon him, and overstrown his 
path with precious stones; and such being the case, he, 
the seraskier, acting as his adopted father and counsel- 
lor, had suggested to him the expediency of proposing 
to those pashas who had not yet honoured him with their 
gifts, to make them in the current coin of the empire, 
rather than in diamonds which could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, avail him any thing. 

The suggestion was a command; the wily seraskier 
held the list of names and offerings; and each pasha 
was under the necessity of coming forward, and paying 
to the treasurer of the seraskier the actual sum in money 
which he had specified ! 

Nothing sharpens the wits of a Turk like self-interest. 

The procession, from which I have digressed, passed 
through the street called Divan-Yoli, terminating at the 
mosque of St. Sophia, near the imperial palace. When 


the ac- 


The minister did‘all that now remained for him to do | it arrived at Ortakapou, or the Middle Door, the whole 
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of the officers alighted, and formed an avenue to the en- 
trance of the harem, whence the marriage gifts were 
conveyed into the serai, where the seraskier, acting for | 
the bridegroom, craved and obtained an interview with | 
the kislar-aga, who was proxy for the princess. This 
hideous negro has the thickest lips, the flattest nose, the 
smallest eyes, and the most unwieldy person of all the 
eunuchs of the empire. Imagination cannot paint his 
ugliness! And before this revolting caricature of huma- 
nity, the haughty minister, in whose hands are life and 
death, bent his stubborn knee in supplication, Scarcely 
had he crossed the threshold of the magnificent apart- 
ment in which the kislar-aga awaited him, ere he pros- 
trated himself to the earth, as he besought the monstrous 
representative of youth and beauty to have mercy upon 
the slave who kissed the dust before the Light of the 
Creation, the Glory of the Moon,* the empress of his 
thoughts—upon which the unwieldy negro averted his 
face, cast down his eyes, and assumed the prude: but, 
after a vast deal of coquetting, the lover-like vehemence 
of the gray-headed seraskier met with its reward—a 
sable hand was extended towards him, which he em- 
braced with transport—the presents were condescend- 
ingly accepted; the sweetmeats by the kislar-aga 
himself; and the more costly offerings by the principal 
euuuchs of the palace, in the names of their imperial 
mistresses, to whom they were immediately conveyed. 

And thus terminated the first act of the sublime 
comedy ! 

—_—— 


CHAPTER XV. 


Fine scenery—the coast of Asia—Turkish cemeterics—The im- 
perial Serai—T'he Golden Horn —Mount Olympus—The araba- 
jhe—The araba—The Persian kiosk—Tbe barrack of Scutari 

rhe mosque of Selim LI.—The slipper of the Sultana Va- 
lide—The imperial guard--Military material—The macaroni 
manufactory —“ublime targets -A major of the imperial guard 

Triumph of utilitarianism —The rise of the vines—The holy 
tomb—encampments of the plague-smitten—The setting sun 
—Return to Europe—The square of Topp-hanne 


I have seldom seen a lovelier day than that on which 
we first passed over to Scutari: the sunshine was bright 
upon the Bosphorus, the tops of the tall cypresses were 
golden in the light, and their feathery branches heaved 
slightly beneath the breeze; the sky was blue about the 
spiral minarets; and the painted houses gleamed out 
like gigantic flowers as the daybeam touched them ; the 
ripple sparkled like diamond dust, and our arrowy caique 
seemed to breathe as it undulated upon the surface. 

It was a glorious scene! And we were soon upon the 
bosom of the blue waters, darting along, with the wild 
birds above our heads, out into the Sea of Marmora. 
Europe was beside and behind us—Europe, with its 
palaces, its politics, and its power—and the shadowy 
shore of Asia, with its cypress-crowned heights, and its 
dusky mountains, seemed to woo our approach. How I 
regretted that the passage was so brief—a few strokes of 
the oar, a few pulsations of the heart, after we had shot 
past the “ Maiden’s Tower,” and we were landed beside 
the ruined mosque, in the valley beyond the Persian 
kiosk of the sultan, which crowns the crest of the high- 
est hill. 

The land curved gracefully downward at this point to 
form a fair green glen, where a group of plane trees and 
acacias threw their long branches over the remains of 
the crumbling temple. Here and there a solitary cypress 
shot up its dark head like a death-lance into the clear 
horizon, contrasting its funereal and gloomy pomp with 
the laughing clusters of the pink-blossoming almond 
trees, which were scattering their petals over the grave- 
stones that rose on the side of the grassy bank amid the 
wild flowers, as if to link the present with the past. 

It is a beautiful custom, that of burying the dead 
upon the very path of the living! It destroys so much 
of the gloom which imagination is prone to drape about 
the grave—it creates so much more of a common interest. 
The Turk smokes his chibouk with his back resting 
against a turban-crested gravestone ; the Greck spreads 
his meal upon a tomb; the Armenian shelters himself 
from the sunshine beneath the boughs that overshadow 
the burial-places of his people ; the women sit in groups, 
and talk of their homes and of their little ones among 
the ashes of their ancestors; and the children gather the 


* Mihiriah, the glory of the moon, 





wild flowers that grow amid the graves, as gaily as 
though death had never entered there. 

The caique soon darted into the little bay, and we 
trod the shore of Asia. Immediately in front of us, on 
the European coast, stretched the long castellated wall 
of the ancient city of Constantine, with its seven towers, 
and its palace-girdled point. Nothing could be more 
beautiful! The numerous buildings of the imperial serai 
were overtopped by shadowy plane trees, leafy beeches, 
lofty cypresses, feathery acacias, and other magnificent 
forest trees; from amid whose foliage the gleaming 
domes and gilded spires of the palace peeped out like 
glimpses of fairy land. On the extreme point of the 
shore stands that portion of the seraglio which was for- 
merly appropriated to the ladies of the imperial harem, 
but which is now untenanted, save by half a dozen old 
and withered women, the surviving wives of the unfor- 
tunate Sultan Selim. The sun had touched it, and was 
reflected back in brightness from its gilded doors and 
glittering lattices. It looked like a cluster of kiosks grace- 
fully flung together in the hour of sport. 

Beyond that point lay the Golden Horn; and, along 
the summit of the hill which shuts it in on the opposite 
shore, stretched the cypress grove and houses of Pera. 
But ere long we turned away from these accustomed ob- 
jects to glance upwards to the crest of Mount Olympus, 
far, far away in the distance, forming a mighty back- 
ground to the Sea of Marmora. We saw it at a happy 
moment, for the sunbeams had turned its snows to 
jewels, which were flashing with a brightness that almost 
forbade our gaze; when suddenly u light cloud passed 
over its stately brow, and, deadening for an instant the 
glitter that it had borrowed from the daybeam, sobered 
down its tints into more subdued beauty, and made it 
look as though it were girdled by a rainbow. 

As we reluctantly quitted this fair scene, and walked 
towards the valley, we saw the araba that we had ap- 
pointed to await us there, standing beneath the shade of 
the tall trees ; and, as the arabajhe observed our approach, 
he rose from his seat beneath a stately elm, laid aside 
his chibouk, and prepared to assist us into the carriage. 
But I lingered yet another moment to contemplate his 
costume—his voluminous turban, which it must have 
required ells of muslin to produce; and his gaily tassel- 
ed and embroidered jacket, falling back to disclose the 
shawl that bound his waist. I scarcely knew which to 
admire the most—his black and busiiy beard, and the 
thick mustachios that adorned bis upper lip; or the ela- 
borately wrought Albanian leggings and yellow slippers 
which completed his costume. 

No one but a native of the luxurious East could ever 
have invented an araba; with its comfortable cushions, 
and its gaily painted roof, and gilded pillars. The pret- 
tiest are those of brown and gold, with rose-coloured 
draperies, through which the breeze flutters to your cheek 
as blandly as though it loved the tint that reminded it 
of the roses of the past season amid which it had wan- 
dered. 

As we clomb the hill, we passed beside the imperial 
kiosk, a delicate little edifice with walls of pale green, 
and snow-white jalousies; and then, descending a slight 
acclivity, we found ourselves opposite the magnificent 
barrack which forms so fine a feature from the sea. 
There is probably no country in the world where the 
barracks are so elegantly built as in Turkey ; they have 
all the appearance of palaces; and that of Scutari be- 
ing appropriated to the imperial guard, is the handsomest 
in the neighbourhood of the capital; being a quadrangle, 
flanked with square towers, built in three sections, gra- 
dually diminishing imsize, and crowned by a slight spire. 
Immediately opposite to the principal gate of the barrack 
stands the magnificent mosque of Selim III.; but Scu- 
tari, among the numerous temples whose slender mina- 
rets are relieved by the dark back ground of her funereal 
cypresses, possesses one of which I must not forget to 
make mention. Small in size, and not particularly ele- 
gant in its appearance, the mosque of the Sultana Va- 
lide must not be passed over in silence, built as it was 
from the proceeds of one of her diamond-sprinkled slip- 

rs! 

I have mentioned ti. this barrack is occupied by the 
imperial guard: and I never shall forget their appear- 
ance, as groups of them passed us on the road. Dirty, 
slouching, and awkward, many among them without 
either shirts or stockings, they certainly looked as unlike 


have traversed three quarters of Europe without being 
mistaken for soldiers at all, either by their gait or thei; 
garb, When on duty, and not examined teo Closely, 
they make a fair figure as a body, but on ordinary o¢cg. 
sions they are as unmilitary in their appearance anj 
bearing as the rest of the Turkish army; and the ma. 
jority of them are such mere boys that they induce , 
feeling of pity rather than fear. On one occasion, whey 
I paid a visit to the sultan’s sister, while waiting to lk 
admitted, I amused myself by looking attentively at tho 


duty, they amounted to ten individuals; and certainly 
eight of the number were not more than fourteen years 


viously. 

A pasha, while speaking with me one day of the 
Turkish army, assured me that it was composed of “ex. 
cellent materials.” It may be so; I cannot, nor do| 
desire, to confute his opinion ; but it is certain that, like 
other raw materials, it will require a great deal of work. 
ing before it can be rendered serviceable; and that, at 
present, there are few things more laughable than to see 
a Turkish regiment at drill or exercise ; there is an in- 
dependence of feeling and action about each individual 
which is quite impayable. 

But the surprise created by the appearance of the in. 
perial guard, was not to be the only cause for astonish. 
ment excited by this gallant corps; for we were yet 
indulging a hearty laugh at their expense, when we were 
startled by the recommendation of the arabajhe that we 
should visit the macaroni manufactory of Achmet Pasha, 
At first we thought that our dragoman had played us 
false, for we could find no possible connection in our 
own minds between the generalissimo of the armies of 
the Sublime Porte and a macaroni manufactory. The 
invitation had, however, been correctly interpreted, and 
we immediately diverged from the road to see this highly 
connected establishment. 

On rising a little hill, we entered the widest street 
that I had yet seen in the East, partly overshadowed by 
the stately trees which encircled an ancient mosque, and 
terminated by the principal entrance to the garrison. 


every Turkish barrack is decorated with a target, richly 
framed, and perforated with one or more balls, shot by 
the sublime hand of the sultan, who is an excellent 
marksman ; and thus seeks to excite by his example a 
feeling of emulation among his soldiery. 

The araba drew up before a neat looking white build- 
ing with a green balcony, and, ere we could alight, the 
door was opened to us; when one of the gentlemen of 
the party instantly recognised an acquaintance, to whom 
he hastened to present us; and I in turn made my bow 
to a major of the imperial guard, with a diamond deco- 
ration on his breast, his sleeves tucked up to the shoul- 
ders, and his arms buried to the elbows in flour. 

The Turks are utilitarians indeed ! 

The scene was a singular one; the large hall in which 
we stood was entirely over-canopied with ropes of maca- 
roni, and surrounded by presses and rollers. A mujor 
was deciding on the merits of the flour—a lieutenant 
was superintending the working of the machine—a 
couple of sergeants were suspending the paste to dry— 
and a fatigue party were turning the wheels. 

Hear this, ye Grenadiers and Coldstream! ye exqui- 
sites of Bond street and the ring! There was so ennui 
here—all was grinding, and sifting, and rolling, and dry- 
ing, and selling—yes, selling. The imperial guard of 
his sublime highness have no occasion to kill time; they 
rather seek customers, The whitest and finest of the 
paste supplies the kitchen of the sultan: the darkest 
and coarsest finds its way to that of the soldiers; but 
“more remains behind;” and if you are inclined to 
feast on imperial macaroni, you have but to draw out 
your purse, and pay it in piasters ! 

What 2 well-imagined antidote to the weariness of a 
garrigon life— What a triumph for utilitarianism ! 

I shall say nothing of the forest-like cemetery ; I have 
spoken of it elsewhere. The dark cypresses were fling- 
ing their long shadows across the road; and the hill 
which we slowly ascended on quitting the manufactory, 
was called “ The Rise of the Vines.” The name is ap- 
propriate ; for the houses that fringe it on the left hand 





household troops as can well be imagined; and might 


overlook a wide extent of orchard and vineyard, inter- 


of age; nor do I believe that any of them had washed | 
their faces, or brushed their garments for a week pre. | 


I may as well mention here that the main portal of [ 


































































palace guard, who had all collected outside the guard. } 
house to see the Franks; including the two sentinels o, | 
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spersed with kiosks, and groups of flowering acacias. 
be view was bounded by the sea, and the tall moun- 
tains above Broussa: and flowers were blossoming by 
the wayside, and wild birds were singing among the 
boughs. No wonder that the nature-loving ‘l'urks are 
attached to Scutari. 

A small building to the left of the road attracted my 
attention, and I alighted to examine it. It proved to be 
the tomb of a saint; and I distinguished, through the 
closely-latticed casement, a wooden sarcophagus sur- 
mounted by a green turban, and surrounded by the 
prayer-carpets of the priests. The wirework of the 
window was knotted all over with rags; shreds of cot- 
ton, woollen, and silk—morsels of nbbon and tape—and 
fragments of every description. They had been fastened 
there by sick and suffering persons, who had firmly be- 
lieved that their trouble, whether mental or physical, 
would remain attached to the rag, and that they should 
themselves “return each to his home clean.” 

We avoided the town, for the plague was there; that 
omnipresent but invisible enemy which stretches its 
clammy hand over the East, and sweeps down its prey, 
unchecked by the groans of the bereaved, or the pangs 
of the smitten—the deadly plague, which spares neither 
sex, nor age, nor condition, but makes one universal 
harvest of mankind. 

Nothing ever thrilled me more than when I once came 
suddenly, during my wanderings, upon an encampment 
of the plague-smitten. ‘The huts are generally erected 
on a hill-side, and the tents pitched among them; and 
you see the families of the infected basking in the sun- 
shine within their prescribed limits, and gazing eagerly 
at the chance passenger, whom his ignorance of their 
vicinity may conduct past their temporary dwellings ; 
the children rolling half-naked upon the grass; and the 
sallow and care-worn parents hanging out the garments 
of the patients on the trees of the neighbourhood. Such 
was precisely the case with that into which I had un- 
consciously intruded ; and whence I was very hastily 
dislodged by the shouts of the guard, stationed to en- 
force the quarantine of the mountain colony ; and the 
alarmed exclamations of my companions. 

It is difficult to look upon such a scene, and upon 
such a sky, and to believe in the existence of this fright- 
ful scourge! It is the canker at the core of the forest 
tree—the serpent in the garden of Eden. 

The sun was setting ere we prepared to traverse the 
Golden Horn, in order to reach the European side be- 
fore the firing of the evening gun; the shadows were 
lying long upon the water ; a yellow gleam was settling 
on the domes and houses of Stamboul, and a thick va- 
pour lowered over the sky. The twilight of the East is 
fleeting as a thought—and the outline of the city ere 
long loomed out from amid the gathering darkness, like 
a spectre of the past. One line of light still glimmered 
across the waves like a thread of gold, linking the shores 
of Europe and of Asia; but, even as I pointed it out, it 
faded ; softening down to a faint yellow, like the lip of 
a primrose—and in another instant it was gone; while, 
as it disappeared, the hoarse cannon pealed over the 
ripple, and told that another day was spent. 

Our rowers had calculated to a nicety, for, as the 
sound died away, the caique touched the crazy wooden 
pier of Topp-hanne, and we were once more in Eu- 
rope! 

There is not a locality throughout the whole of the 
capital more strictly or more richly oriental in its aspect 
than the small square of Topp-hanne. In the midst 
stands the celebrated Kilidge Ali Pasha Djiamini, or 
Fountain of the Mosque of Ali Pasha, a French rene- 
gade, who built the temple which bears his name. Con- 
stantinople boasts no other fountain of equal beauty. 
Its rich and’ elegant arabesques are beyond all praise ; 
and, when the sun is shining on them, almost look like 
jewels. It has, however, suffered materially from the 
reforming mania of the sultan, who, in his rage for im- 
}rovement, has replaced its wavy and deeply projecting 
roof with a little terrace railing, out of all keeping, alike 
with its architecture and its ornaments, and who was 
with difficulty persuaded not to destroy it altogether. 

On one side of the fountain is the mosque to which 
it belongs, and on the other the kiosk of Halil Pasha, 
with its magnificent portal and glittering casements. 
But to be seen to perfection, the square of Topp-hanne 
must be visited during the autumn, when the rich fruits 
of Asia are scattered over its whole extent ; piles of per- 








fumed melons, pyramids of yellow grapes, heaps of 
scarlet pomegranates—the golden orange, the amber- 
coloured lemon, the ruddy apple, the tufted quince, all are 
poured forth before you. Nor are the venders less va- 
rious or less glowing than their merchandise, as they sit 
doubled up upon their mats, clad in all the colours of 
the rainbow, with their chibouks between their lips, ra- 
ther waiting than looking for customers—a bright sky 
above them, and the blended languages of many lands 
swelling upon the wind. 

Had [ landed at Topp-hanne, on my arrival in Turkey, 
I should have fancied myself a spectator of one of the 
scenes described by the tale-telling Scheherazade. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Turkish superstitions—Auguries—The court astrologer—The 
Evil Eye—Danger of blue eyes—Imperial firman—The babaluk 
—The ceremony— Sable pythouesses— Witchcraft. 


The Turks are strangely superstitious: they cling 
resolutely to the absurd and wild fancies which have been 
banished from Europe for centuries; and that too witha 
blindness of faith, and a tenacity of purpose, quite in 
keeping with their firm and somewhat dogged natures. 

Many of their superstitions they inherit from the Ro- 
mans: they extract auguries of good and evil from the 
entrails of fresh-slaughtered animals—they draw infer- 
ences from the flight of birds—they have auspicious and 
inauspicious hours, which are gravely determined by the 
astrologers; and no Osmanli ever undertakes a journey, 
builds a house, marries a wife, or commences any busi- 
ness of importance, without satisfying himself on this 
important point. Should evil or disappointment overtake 
him, despite the precaution he has used, he never blames 
either his own mismanagement or another’s treachery ; 
neither does he sink beneath the trial: he tells you that 
it is his kismet—his fate—and he calmly submits to what 
he considers to have been inevitable; and should misfor- 
tunes accumulate about him, instead of attributing them 
to worldly causes, he ascribes them to his /elech—his 
constellation—without searching further. 

When he is troubled with unpleasant dreams, haunted 
by melancholy fancies, or suffering from bodily disease, 
he tears away a fragment of his dress, and fastens the 
rag to the iron-work of a window belonging to the tomb 
of a saint, in order to deposit the evil along with it. 
When he is sick, he procures from the priest an earthen 
bowl, inscribed throughout its interior with passages from 
the koran ; and, filling it with water, sets it aside until 
the whole of the writing becomes effaced, when he swal- 
lows the liquid, and thus administers to himself a dose of 
holy writ! The court astrologer publishes every year a 
species of supernatural almanac, in which he specifies 
the lucky and unlucky days of the different moons: fore- 
tells wars, deaths, and marriages; and imparts a vast 
quantity of multifarious information, which must be both 
valuable and curious, if it is to be estimated by the 
price paid for it, as the salary of the seer is a most libe- 
ral one, 

Another singular superstition common throughout 
Turkey, is the belief that should a dog chance to pass 
between two persons who are conversing, one or the 
other will fall sick unless the animal be propitiated with 
food ; and the first care of a Mussulman to whom this ill 
luck has occurred, is to look about him for the means of 
averting its effect. 

But the predominant weakness of the East is the dread 
of the Evil Eye. Should you praise the beauty of a 
Turkish child to its mother, without prefacing your ad- 
miration with “ Mashallah !” or, In the name of God— 
which is considered sufficient to counteract the power of 
all malignant spirits; and, should the child become ill or 
meet with an accident, it is at once decided that you have 
smitten it with the Evil Eye. The Greeks, when by ac- 
cident they allude to their own good health or good for- 
tune, immediately spit upon their breasts, to avert the 
malign influence ; and to such a pitch do they carry their 
faith in the efficacy of this inelegant exorcism, that on a 
recent occasion, when an acquaintance of my own was 
introduced to a beautiful Greek girl, and betrayed into an 
eulogium on her loveliness, he vas earnestly entreated 
by her mother to perform the same ceremony in the very 
face which he had just been eulogising, in order to annul 
the evil effects of his admiration—and so pressing were 
her entreaties that he was compelled to aflect obedience 
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to her wishes, ere she could be re-assured of the safety 
of her daughter ! 

The Turk decorates the roof of his house, the prow 
of his caique, the cap of his child, the neck of his horse, 
and the cage of his bird, with charms against the Evil 
Eye—one of the most powerful of these antidotes being 
gatlic: and it must be conceded that, here at least, the 
workers of wo have shown their taste. Every hovel has 
its head of garlic suspended by a string; and bouquets 
of flowers, formed of spices, amid which this noxious 
root is nestled, are sent as presents to the mother of a 
new-born infant, as a safeguard both to herself and her 
little one. 

A blue eye is supereminently suspicious—for they 
have an idea that such is the legitimate colour of the evil 
orb; and you seldom see a horse, or a draught ox, or 
even a donkey, which has not about its neck a string of 
blue beads, to preserve it from the dark deeds of witch- 
craft. I was considerably amused on one occasion, when, 
being about to meet the carriage of a friend, the horse 
that drew it, either from idleness or caprice, suddenly 
stood still, and the arabajhe exclaimed with vehemence 
to his mistress, “ You see, madam, you see that the horse 
is struck—the new hanoum has blue eyes!” turning his 
own on me, as he spoke, with a most unloving expres+ 
sion. I am perfectly convinced that, had the animal met 
with any mislortune, or been guilty of any misdemeanour 
during the remainder of the day, the whole blame would 
have inevitably been visited on my unlucky eyes, which 
had counteracted the effect of a row of glass beads, and 
a crescent of bone! 

To protect the reigning sultan from the power of the 
Evil Eye during his state progresses through the streets 
of the capital, a peculiar head-dress was invented for the 


such large dimensions as, collectively, to form a screen 
about his sacred person. Even Sultan Mahmoud, who 
is superior to many of the popular prejudices, has just 
caused a firman to be published, prohibiting the women 
from looking earnestly at him as he passes them, on pain 
of—-what think you, reader ?—of subjecting their hus- 
bands or brothers to the bastinado! The Turkish laws 
are too gallant to condemn. females to suffer this punish- 
ment in their own persons—and Mahmoud is conse- 
quently to be protected from the possibly fatal effects of 
the ladies’ eyes by their fears for their male relations. 

Another singular custom is that of pouring water 
where any one has fallen, to prevent a recurrence of the 
accident on the same spot—which is religiously observed 
by the lower orders—as well as flinging stones at the 
body of a decapitated criminal, in order to secure the 
dreams of the spectator from an intrusion of the ghastly 
object. 

No Turk of the lower tanks of society ever passes a 
shred of paper which may chance to lie upon his path : 
he always gathers it up with the greatest care—as the 
popular belief leads him to place implicit faith in an an- 
cient superstition that all paper thus obtained will be 
collected after death, and scattered over the burning soil 
through which he is to pass to paradise; and that con- 
sequently the more he is enabled to secure, the less suf- 
fering he will have to endure hereafier. 

A most extraordinary fact came to my knowledge a 
short time before I left the East, relatively to the female 
Arabs of the harem. ‘T’hey have a species of society, or 
institution—I scarcely know how to term it—in which 
they are initiated from their girlhood, that they call “« Bae 
baluk,” whose principle of mystery is kept as secret as 
that of freemasonry ; while the occasional display of its 
influence is wild and startling enough to remind the 
spectator of the priestesses of Delphi, 

Far from affecting any concealment of their participa- 
tion in the pretended powers of the society, you cannot, 
wher a guest in the harem, please an initiated Arab more 
surely than by enquiring if she be a babaluk; and the 
Turkish ladies frequently amuse themselves and their 
| visiters by exhibiting their black slaves while under the 
|influence of their self-excited frenzy. When a sable 

Pythoness is informed of the wish of her mistress, she 
| collects such of her companions as are babaluks—for 
| there are sometimes several in the same harem—and a 
| brasier of burning charcoal is placed in the centre of the 
saloon in which the ceremony is to take place. Round 
this brasier the Arabs squat down, and commence a low, 
wild chant, which they take up at iniervals from the lips 
of each other; and then break into a chorus, that ulti- 
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mately dies away in a wail, succeeded by a long silence, 
during whose continuance they rock their bodies back- 


wards and forwards, and never raise their eyes from the | 
earth. From the momentin which the chant commences, | 


an attendant is constantly employed in feeding the ur 
with aloes, incense, musk, and every species of intoxi- 
cating perfume. 

After a time, they fall on the floor in a state of utter 
insensibility, and great exertion is frequently necessary 
to arouse them from their trance; but, when once they 
are awakened, they become furious—they rend them- 
selves, and each other—they tear their hair and their 
clothing—they howl like wild beasts; and they cry 
earnestly for food, while they reject all that is offered ex- 
cept brandy and raw meat, both of which they destroy 
in great quantities. Having satisfied their bunger, they 
renew the warfare that they had discontinued to indulge 
it, and finally roll on the floor with bloodshot eyeballs, 
and fvaming at the mouth. . 

A second Wance ultimately seizes them, from which 
they are left to recover alone—fresh perfumes being flung 
into the brasicr to expedite their restoration, which gene- 
rally takes place in ten or fifteen minutes; and then it is 
that the spell of prophecy ison them. ‘They rise slowly 
and majestically from the floor—they wave their hands 
solemnly over the aromatic flame—they have become 
suddenly subdued and gentle; and, after having made 
the circuit of the brasier several times in silence, they 
gaze coldly round the circle, until, fixing upon some par- 
ticular individual, they commence shadowing forth her 
And I have heard it 
seriously asserted that they have thus divulged the most 
secret events of by-gone years, as weil as prophesying 
those which subsequently took place. 

It is scarcely wonderful—even disgusting as a great 
portion of the ceremonial undoubtedly is—that many of 
the Turkish ladies occasionally relieve the tedium of the 
harem by the exhibition of the babaluk: that vague 


fate, past, present, and to come. 


yearning to pry into futurity so inherent in our nature, 
coupled with the uncertainty on whom the spell of the 
sybil may be cast, causes an excitement which forms an 


agreeable contrast from their customary ennui. No se- 
cond fate is ever foretold at the same orgies. When the 
first babaluk begins to speak, the others sink down into 
a sitling posture, occasionally enforcing her assertions by 
repeating the last words of any remarkable sentence in a 
long, low wail; and, when she ceases and takes her 
place among them, they are for the third time overtaken 
by a trance: the brasier is then removed, the spectators 
leave the room, the door is carefully closed, and the ba- 
baluks are left to awaken at their leisure. When they 
finally come forth, they resume their customary avoca- 
tions, without making the slightest allusion to the extra- 
ordinary scene in which they have been actors; nor do 
they like the subject to be mentioned to them until several 
days have elapsed. 


—<>—. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Imperial invitation—Disagreeable adventure—Executed crimi- 
nal—Efficacy of wayside executions—Tardy conversions— 
Mistaken humanity—Summary mode of execution—The pa- 
lace of Asme Sultane—Entrance to the harem—Costume of 
the slaves—Nazip Hanoum—Ceremonious reception—The 
adopted daughter—Costume of the ladies of the Serai—Beauty 
of the slaves—Extraordinary arrangement—Rejected address- 
es—The imperial lover—Sacredness of adoption in Turkey— 
Romantic correspondence—Ladies of the household—The mo 
ther of the slaves—Perousse Hanoum—Crowded audience— 
The imperial odalique—Music of the harem—The new pet— 


The kislar aga—The “ Light of the Harem”—The poetical 
sultan —indisposition of the sultana—The palace gardens— 
The imperial apartments—The dancing girl—Reluctant de- 


parture—Ballad by Perousse Hanoum. 


Having received an invitation to wait upon Asme Sul- 
tane, the elder sister of the sultan, at her summer palace, 
I started from Pera early one morning, accompanied by 
a friend, to obey the imperial summons. 

The weather was beautiful: the great cemetery was 
crowded with loungers, and the road leading to “ The 
Sweet Waters” thronged with horsemen. ‘he spring 
flowers were bursting, and the young leaves trembling 
in the fresh breeze; and, as we passed on, amid sunshine 
and salutations, I forgot the purpose of my errand in the 
enjoyment of the glad scene around me. 

But, unhappily for the continuance of these joyous 


vonian housebreakers—and, having bestowed upon them 
| a very summary species of civil drum-head court-martial, 
| had hung a dozen of them, the previous day, in the out- 
skirts of the city. Of this uncomfortable fact we were 
entirely ignorant; and the shock may consequently be 
conceived when, on descending a steep pitch into the 
narrow street of Ortakeuy, the arabadjhe suddenly ex- 
claimed—“ A man hanged! a manhanged! Hide your 
eyes, ladies,” But it was too late. As the carriage 
turned the corner of the road, I had caught sight of the 
suspended criminal, and I continued to gaze upon him, 
fascinated by the horror of the spectacle. ‘This was only 
the second time that I had looked upon death—and it 
was now before me in so revolting a shape, that I felt 
as though my life-blood were curdling about my heart! 

We had come upon the victim in so instantaneous a 
manner that the sleeve of my dress almost touched his 
arm, as he hung from the projecting spout of a house 
immediately beside our path. He was a tall, powerful 
man, bare-headed, and clad in a white jacket and trou- 
sers, fastened about his waist with a scarlet shawl. But 
what made the exhibition tenfold more horrible, was the 
fact that the rope had slipped during his dying struggles, 
and that his head was bent forcibly backward. I shall 
never forget it: and I verily believe that I should have 
remained, without the power of turning away my eyes, 
had not my companion aroused me forcibly from my 
lethargy—when, yielding to the heart-sickness which 
crept over me, I fortunately fainted, and thus escaped all 
further suflering from the disgusting spectacle. 

I am not prepared to deny that these wayside execu- 
tions may be very efficacious in preventing the spread of 
crime: it is a subject on which I am not competent to 
offer an opinion; butI am enabled from my own painful 
experience to decide upon their extreme inconvenience, 
to use no stronger term, to those who do not require so 
frightful a warning. ‘To encounter death in a shape of 
violence upon the very path of the living, and in the 
midst of men busied in their daily avocations—to know 
that the narrow space in which the victim is suspended, 
surrounded by objects of barter, has been let out on hire 
for this horrible purpose—that a bargain has bee: made 
between the government and the shopkeeper for the use 
of the doorway leading into his dwelling—there is alto- 
gether something so revolting in the whole system, that 
I cannot think of it without a shudder. And thus was 
every avenue into Pera closed for three days against those 
to whom such sights were painful; for the same ghastly 
object presented itself at each village leading from the 
city—while the body of the ringleader of the band, de- 
capitated, and deprived of its right hand, was exposed in 
one of the public squares, 

One of the gang saved himself by becoming at one 
and the same time a true believer and king’s eviience— 
the only individual of the association who would consent 
to accept life on such terms. The remainder, kept in 
ignorance, according to the Turkish custom, of the pre- 
cise moment of their execution, were allowed to frequent 
the taverns and coflee-houses accompanied by a guard, 
during several hours, and to drink and converse freely 
with those whom they happened to meet there—when 
suddenly their career of imtemperance was checked: 
they were halted in front of the house which had been 
fixed upon for their reception, the fatal noose affixed, a 
basket placed beneath their feet to be subsequently drawn 
away, and in another instant they were launched into 
eternity, while the accents of revelry were yet upon their 
lips! As the Turks do not admit the efficacy of a tardy 
and terror-wrung repentance, they consider this mode of 
execution to be the mosthumane which they can adopt; 
and, as the criminal is flattered to the last with the hope 
of pardon, he thus escapes much of the premature suf- 
fering attendant upon a violent death. 

In about an hour after we had escaped from the fright- 
ful spectacle 1 have described, we arrived at the gate of 
the palace—an cxtensive. and handsome edifice on the 
border of the Bosphorus—where a guard of soldiers and 
a throng of servants were to be traversed ere we could 
reach the staircase leading to the anteroom in which we 
waited, while our presence was announced to the priacess. 
As her highness was in the bath when we entered, we 
were detained a considerable time in this apartment, sur- 
rounded by the officers of the household, and the princi- 
pal negroes of the harem; a delay at which I rather 
rejoiced, as I had not altogether recovered from the effects 





At length we were requested to move forward; and, 


suite, we traversed several apartments neatly matted, by 
quite destitute of furniture--until at the extremity of , 
long gallery, lighted on either side by twelve spacioy 
windows, commanding the channel on the one hand, ang 
the palace gardens on the other, we reached the lofty 
doors of the harem, which were flung back at the firg 
signal of our attendants, and as instantly closed again 
when we had crossed the threshold. 

A train of female slaves, dressed in the most gaudy 
furniture chintzes, received us as we entered, and led ys 
across a lordly hall lined with white marble, and sup. 
ported by numerous pillars of the same material, through 


sive gardens, with their fantastic flower beds, stately 
fountains, and gleaming terraces. 
adopted daughter of the princess, met us in the centre of 
the hall, and welcomed us most gracefully ; after which, 
taking a hand of each, she conducted us to her own 
apartment, a charming room overlooking the water, and 
entered from a gallery that surrounded the principal sa- 
loon. Having relieved us of our veils, and seated us on 
the cushions beside ber, she clapped her hands, and about 
a score of slaves entered with coffee and sweetmeats, 

The coup d’eil was beautiful, as the fair girls, not one 
of whom could have been more than twenty years of 
age, and who were all exceedingly lovely, prepared to 
hand the refreshments. The princess had given orders 
that we should be received with all possible ceremony: 
and the display was consequently most beautiful. One 
slave held a weighty vase, suspended from three silver 
chains, in which stood the coffee: another bore a large 
gold salver, covered with cups and holders of costly 
enamel, whence depended a dazzling drapery of gold tis- 
sue wrought with pearls, and richly fringed: a third car- 
ried a gilded tray bearing vases of cut crystal containing 
a variety of exquisite sweetmeats, confined beneath gold- 
en covers enriched with gems: a fourth held the salver 
on which stood a range of glass goblets of beautiful form 
and workmanship, filled with water—all, in fine, were 
laden with some object of cost and luxury ; and their at- 
titudes were so graceful, their faces so lovely, and their 
costume so striking, that I regretted their departure, 
when, after we had partaken of the rose-scented jelly and 
perftmed mocha, they slowly withdrew. 

Nazip Hanoum, the favourite of Asme Sultane, was 
purchased by her imperial highness when she was only 
a few months old, together with her mother, who died 
while she was yet an infant. Her influence over the 
mind of her illustrious protectress is unlimited, and, had 
she been really born “ beneath the purple,” she could 
not have commanded greater liberty or consideration than 
she now enjoys. Her features are very regular, and even 
handsome; but her beauty is destroyed by the immense 
number of freckles that cover her face and bosom. Her 
eyes are a deep rich blue, with Jong dark lashes, and 
her hair is of a fine golden auburn; but the great 
charm of Nazip Hanoum exists in her extreme grace- 
fulness: she has not a movement which is not elegant; 
and her playful vivacity and great natural shrewdness 
render her a delightful companion. Her voice is low, 
and sweet—and her ringing laughter, the very echo of 
joyousness, 

Her costume was an odd admixture of the European 
and the Oriental. She wore trousers of pale blue cotton 
flowered with yellow: and an antery of light green 
striped with white, and edged with a fringe of pink floss 
silk—while her jacket, which was the production of a 
Parisian dress-maker, was of dove-coloured satin, thickJv 
wadded, and furnished with a deep cape, and a pair of 
immense sleeves, fastened at the wrists with diamond 
studs. But the most striking feature of the costume in 
the imperial palaces is the head-dress. Nothing can be 
imagined more hideous! A painted handkerchief is 
bound tightly roundthe brow, and secured by jeweled 
bodkins: the back hair is crépé until it becomes one 
huge disheveled mass, when it is traversed across the top 
of the head by a corner of the handkerchief—a number 
of slender plaits of false hair hang down the back, fre- 
quently differing very materially from the colour of the 
natural tresses—the front locks are cut square across the 
forehead, and left a couple of inches longer at the sides, 
where they lie quite flat, and are’ stuck full of roses, or 
gems; or overhung by the deep fringe of the handker- 
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few among the ladies of the imperial serais fasten im- 
imense bunches of artificial ringlets under their yashmacs 
when they drive out—but they are as yet sufficiently 
wncommon to be remarkable. ‘To this head-dress, such 
as I have deseribed it, Nazip Hanoum had added, in com- 
mon with the other females of the household, a star and 
crescent of sticking-plaster between her eyebrows, which 
were stained a deep black, and destroyed the natural soft- 
ness of her expression. But her hands and arms were 
lovely! White, and round, and soft, as though they 
had been moulded in wax; and her slight elastic figure 
looked as if it had been modeled by the Graces. 

Asme Sultane is celebrated throughout the capital for 
the beauty of her slaves; and his sublime highness has 
thrice demanded Nazip Hanoum, but has been thrice re- 
fused—an occurrence so unprecedented in the East, that 
he has finished by persuading himself that he is actually 
attached to the lively girl who has dared to play the part 
of a modern Roxalana, and to defy his power. 

His first rejection was treated by the sultan as the way- 
ward whim of a spoiled beauty, and he even conde- 
scended to expostulate with Nazip Hanoum; but his 
advice had no more effect upon herthan his preference— 
and, for the first time in his life, the “ Brother of the 
Sun” and “Emperor of the Earth” found himself 
slighted by a mere girl. 

The evil was, however, without remedy—for, as the 
adopted daughter of an imperial princess, the liberty of 
the young Hanoum was sacred; and his sublime high- 
ness was fain to content himself with the anticipation of 
future success: but, when a second solicitation brought 
with it only a second repulse, despite all the costly gifts 

and lover-like courtesies of the preceding twelve months, 
the enraged sultan took up the affair in another tone, 
accused the princess of having instigated her favourite 
to this unheard-of rebellion against his sacred will. 

The sultana defended herself with all the energy of 
innocence; and even consented to further his suit by 
her counsels and persuasion—but no success followed 
her efforts. Nazip Hanoum preferred the partial liberty 
of the harem of her protectress, and the comparative in- 
dependence of her present position, to the gilded capti- 
vity of the imperial seraglio, and the fleeting favour of 
its lord; and she consequently continued firm. 

The sultan, enraged beyond endurance at this unex- 
pected perseverance, left the palace in displeasure, and 
even refused to see his sister, whom he still persisted in 
believing to be the principal cause of his defeat. But 
monarchs are mere men where blighted feeling or wound- 
ed vanity make themselves felt: and Mahmoud, when 
he retreated to his gilded saloons at Beglierbey, shared 
the fate of his kind. He became convinced that he really 
loved Nazip Hanoum, and that her possession was ne- 
cessary to his happiness; and, determined not to be 
thwarted a third time, he continued deaf to the earnest 
and humble prayers of the princess that he would restore 
to her the light of his favour, and the glory of his pre- 
sence ; and actually refused during three long weeks to 
be accessible to her entreaties ; when, feeling convinced 
that this display of his sublime wrath must have pro- 
duced a powerful effect on the refractory beauty, he once 
moré bent his course to the palace of the princess. 

A rich gift to Nazip Hanoum announced her pardon ; 
and when she had played and sung, seated on a cushion 
at his feet, and he had witnessed the graceful movements 
of the dancing girls, and partaken of the perfumed sher- 
bet of his imperial sister, he led the young beauty into 
the gardens of the palace, where she was compelled to 
listen for the third time to his thriftless suit. But, alas! 
for the lordly lover—the reflections of the past year had 
only strengthened her resolution, and she continued as 
unmoved by his protestations as she had been by his dis- 
pleasure ; and thus Mahmoud returned once more to his 
seraglio as unsuccessful as ever. 

Such is the sacredness of adoption among the Turks. 

I have already mentioned that the palace of Ortakeuy 
fronts the Bosphorus, from which it is only separated by 
a broad path or terrace of marble, extending along a 
considerable portion of the channel, and only broken at 
intervals by the projection of the different palaces and 
dwellings that are built against the edge of the stream. 
While we were conversing with Nazip Hanoum, my at- 
tention was attracted by a peculiar signal rising from 
this terrace, and evidently intended for the:ear of some 
fair inhabitant of the serail. As no answer was returned, 
the shrill wild sound was repeated, when Nazip Hanoum 


rose quietly from her cushions, and throwing back a 
small door which opened in the midst of the lattice-work 
of one of the windows, demanded, in a tone of pretty 
peevishness, why she was thus persecuted, when she had 
announced her resolution not to receive another letter. 
The reply to this appeal, brief as it was, was conclusive, 
for, shrugging her shoulders with a coquettish gesture of 
impatience, she flung from the casement a painted hand- 
kerchief secured by a silken cord attached to the window 
frame, and after the delay of a moment, drew it baek, 
and took a letter from amid its folds, which, having read 
with a blush and a smile, she thrust into the shawl that 
was bound about her waist, with all the composure of a 
person to whom such an occurrence was no novelty. 

We shortly afterwards proceeded to wait upon all the 
principal ladies of the household, who occupied apart- 
ments opening from the same gallery as that of Nazip 
Hanoum. The first whom we visited was the mother 
of the slaves, a serious, stately woman, of about fifty 
years of age, dressed in an antery and trousers of black 
cachemire, very silent, and even sad looking, whom we 
quitted as soon as we had satisfied her curiosity ; for the 
atmosphere of her stateliness did not appear congenial 
to our light-hearted conductress. 

We were next introduced to Perousse Hanoum, the 
private secretary of the princess, who had been a favour- 
ite odalique of Sultan Selim; a woman remarkable for 
her talents both natural and acquired ; and a celebrated 
poet. She was seated upon her sofa, surrounded by 
papers, lying confusedly in heaps, or tied up in squares 
of clear muslin; and engaged in writing on the lid of a 
chest inlaid with mother of pearl. She was still hand- 
some, with delicate features, and fine eyes, but disfigured 
by the dye with which she had made her eyebrows meet 
across her nose. Had I been able to converse with her, 
without the interposition of a third person, I am sure 
that I should have been delighted, for she was all energy 
and enthusiasm. Her room was crowded with Turkish 
and Greek women, squatted on cushions all over the 
floor; and close beside her, with her pale cheek resting 
upon her knees, sat one of the ladies of the imperial 
seraglio, who having suffered severely from a protracted 
indisposition, had asked and obtained permission to spend 
a few weeks in the harem of the princess, by whom she 
had been brought up. She was a lovely girl of eighteen 
or nineteen, very richly dressed, but evidently broken- 
hearted. Whenever she was addressed, the tears rushed 
into her large dark eyes, and every reply appeared to be 
an effort. The gilded palace of her imperial master had 
evidently been a mere prison to her ; and you read a tale 
of blighted hope and spirit sickness upon every line of 
her pallid face. 


Nazip Hanoum, at the request of the fair and faded 
visiter, sent a slave for her zebec, and played and sang 
with considerable sweetness and execution: after which 
the gifted Perousse Hanoum read one of her poems, 
which elicited such rapturous applause, that I asked and 
obtained a transcript of it, and having caused it to be 
translated into French by one of the professors of the 
military college, I have since rendered it into English 
verse for the gratification of my readers. 

We spent a considerable time in the apartment of 
Perousse Hanoum; and after having paid a number of 
less interesting visits, we finally entered the principal 





room of the harem. Here we found a sweet girl of 
about thirteen years of age, lying upon a pile of cushions, 
having sprained her ancle a day or two previously, while 
dancing before the sultan. She was amusing herself by 





nursing a very fine infant, a recent purchase of the 
princess, who had bought both it and its mother, at the 
earnest request of the latter; who, having lost three 


partiality of her imperial highness for children, to be- 
come an inmate of the palace. The little girl was the 


eat, sleep, and say her prayers; which latter ceremony 
she performed with most edifying ostentation. 

What a bevy of fair girls ocgupied that apartment! 
What efes, and lips, and teeth, were grouped together, 
as they sat clustered like bees upon their cushions, with 
their delicate fingers clasped together, and almost making 
their idleness look graceful! Here and there one lay 





While we were in the apartment of the secretary, | 


husbands in’ the space of eighteen months,-and being | 
left entirely destitute, had profited by the well-known | 


pet and plaything, not only of Asme Sultane, but of the | 
whole harem; and was handed from one to the other, | 
and caressed by all; while the mother did nothing but | 


fast asleep, with her cheek pillowed upon her hand, and 
a smile upon her lips, as though her last waking glance 
had been at the silver mounted mirror which lay beside 
her, and her last thought one of triumph at her young 
beauty. 

A few were yet settling their cachemire girdles, and 
arranging their unwieldy head-dresses for the day, after 
their return from the bath; while one laughing maiden, 
who appeared to possess the talent in an extraordinary 
degree, was cutting court-plaster into various fantastic 
shapes, and dispensing them to her numerous applicants, 
by whom they were immediately affixed to their care- 
fully tinted eyebrows. The kislar aga, meanwhile, walked 
in and out of the apartment, rolling the whites of his 
large eyes, and pouting his thick lips in silence, totally 
unmoved by the mirth and laughter going om in every 
direction ; and scarcely replying to the questions and 
comments of those who were courageous enough te ad- 
dress him. 

But, although there were many prettier women thar# 
herself in the party, Nazip Hanoum was the « Light of 
the Harem!” All gave way before her; her graceful 
playfulness, her joyous laughter, her innocent caprices, 
were alike received with smiles and approbation; and 
she appeared to be a general favourite, and to justify by 

her amiability the measureless affection of her imperial 
| patroness. We were shortly joined by Perousse Ha- 
noum, who accompanied one of the slaves on the zebec, 
| while she sang, or rather recited, one of her own com- 
| 





positions; after which the fair favourite played the 
theorbo, and, while another of the party beat the tam- 
| bourine, half a dozen voices pealed out the ballads of 
| the sultan, who is also a poet, and who frequently enjoys 
the happiness of listening to his own productions, from 
the lips of the fair household of bis imperial sister. 

The part taken in this concert by Nazip Hanoum and 
the secretary was intended as a high compliment to their 
Frank visiters; for the Turkish ladies hold it as a de- 
gradation to exhibit 2 talent which is made an object of 
speculation and profit by hired performers. 

Her imperial highness having left the bath with a vio- 
| lent and painful headache, we were requested to make a 
| tour of the gardens, while she lay down to endeavour 
to obtain some relief: and accordingly, conducted by 
Nazip Hanoum, and followed by a dozen of her com- 
panions, we salljed forth by a door opening from the 
| hall upon a stately terrace of white marble; and I 
| laughed most heartily when, on emerging from the palace, 
| the sprightly favourite shouted to the gardeners who were 
at work on all sides, “ Do not look—we are coming out ;” 
and, as a matter of course, every one of them turned to- 
wards her to utter their assurance of obedience, while 
away ran the laughing girl to gather the gayest flowers 
| of the parterre, as an offering to the Frank ladies. 

One fountain which we passed struck me as being 
| peculiarly elegant; the stream, falling from an artificial 
eminence, filled successively eleven basins of white mar- 
ble, gradually increasing in size, until the last formed a 
noble sheet of water immediately under the palace win- 
| dows. The terraces were shaded by stately trees; anda 
gaily gilded kiosk, superbly painted in fresco, throughout 
| the whole of its interior, occupied the highest point of 
| the grounds, 

| Having completed our survey of the gardens, and the 
| princess being still invisible, we proceeded, under the 
same guidance, to visit the state apartments, which were 
situated immediately over the harem. 

The grand saloon, built above the marble hall, was 
the very embodiment of Eastern splendour. Its mag- 
nificently painted dome was supported by forty porphyry 
pillars with gilt capitals ; its walls were lined with plate 
| glass ; its doors veiled by silken draperies; its floor 
covered with Persian carpets; and the lattices which 
veiled the entrance to the women’s apartments richly 
|earved and gilt. At either extremity of the saloon, 
| whose form was a fine oval, a noble flight of marble 
and along the glit- 


steps led downwards to the harem ; 
| tering balustrade were scattered groups of slaves, await- 
ing the summons of their imperial mistress, and clad in 
| the gaudiest colours. 

The morning-room of the sultana was flooded with 
| sunshine, and opened upon the terrace: the carpet, 
| covering the floor, the cushions which were piled beneath 
the windows, and the hangings of the walls, were all of 
the purest white, ornamented with wreaths of roses; 


| while the roof, on which the Orientals universally dis- 
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play most elaborate taste, was of a deep purple colour, 
ribbed and studded with golden stars. 

The reception-room was in a different style: sombre, 
magnificent, and almost cloistral in its decorations ; heavy 
with gilding, and gloomy with cornices ; while the sleep- 
ing chamber, hung with crimson and blue satin, and 
scattered over with perfumes and objects of taste, had an 
air of comfort and inhabitation almost English. 

But the most elegant suite of rooms was that ap- 
propriated to the sultan, A saleon whose thirty win- 
dows were hung with purple velvet fringed with gold ; 
whose sofa cushions were formed of glittering tissue ; 
and whose walls were rich with plate-glass and gilding ; 
whose floor was crowded with objects of vertu, and 
whose every table was scattered over with gems, opened 
into the imperial sleeping-room, whose European bed, 
hung with flowered muslin, and decorated with knots of 
coloured riband, contrasted cheerfully with the heavy 
magnificence of the saloon and its elaborate draperies ; 
while the mangal of wrought silver, richly gilt, and the 
collection of jeweled toys which filled the two recesses 
at the end of the apartment, brought back the imagina- 
tion to the gorgeous East. 

Incense-burners of gold, studded with precious stones ; 
ring-trays wreathed with rubies; a miniature of the sul- 
tan himself in a frame thickly set with diamonds, and 
resting upon a cushion of white satin ; a toilette of fila- 
greed silver; a chocolate cup of enamel studded with 
pearls; and a gilt salver, covered with watches of all 
sizes and shapes, were part of the tempting array. But 
I was more delighted by a koran, and a manuscript col- 
lection of prayers, written by the sultan, and splendidly 
illuminated. Both were bound in gold, with the im- 
perial cipher wrought upon each corner in brilliants, 
while a border was formed round the outer edges of the 
volumes, of passages from the holy writings, in different 
coloured jewels. 

The private withdrawing-room was not remarkable in 
any respect, if, indeed, I except the circumstance of its 
sofa and curtains being trimmed with fluted gauze riband, 
which, to an European eye, produced a most extraordi- 
nary effect. But, upon the whole, I saw less incon- 
sistency and bad taste exhibited in the arrangements of 
the numerous apartments that I traversed, than I had 
prepared myself to expect. 

While we were making our tour of the palace, orders 
had been given by the princess that the dancing girls 
should prepare themselves to exhibit their skill for our 
amusement; but, unfortunately, in the excess of her 
graciousness, she had resolved on treating us with a view 
of their new dresses and their new dances, both intended 
to be European; and assuredly such costumes were 
never before imagined. I will give the description of 
one—it will suffice to afford an idea of the whole. A 
dress of blue muslin, elaborately ornamented with bows 
of pink and scarlet riband, was drawn round the throat 
with a cord of green silk, which hung down the back 
and terminated in two heavy tassels; the petticoat was 
long and scanty, and was trimmed with two narrow 
flounces, edged with white satin; black leather shoes of 
the coarsest description, gloveless hands, a sash of pink 

and silver that swept the floor: a necklace of pearl; and 
a head-dress at least a yard across, where a mass of false 
hair was smothered in flowers enough to decorate a sup- 
per table, and carefully selected of all the colours of the 
rainbow, completed the costume; and I need not ex- 
patiate on its effect. But the admiration which it ex- 
cited in the harem was immense; and the really beauti- 
ful girl who was the fortunate wearer of the motley garb 
appeared to consider herself raised above mortality, as 
she listened to the comments of the throng by whom 
she was surrounded. 

The male dresses were in perfect keeping with that 
which I have endeavoured to describe; and the whole 
had found such favour in the eyes of the sultana, that 
she only tolerated the Turkish costume on ordinary oc. 
casions, 

As the day was waning to a close, and the distance 
to Pera was considerable, [ was reluctantly obliged to 
decline the honour of dining in the palace, and awaiting 
until evening the appearance of the princess, whose con- 
tinued indisposition still confined her to her apartment; 
and aecordingly, despite the remonstrances of our kind 
and courteous entertainers, I took my leave of the fair 
favourite and her talented friend; bearing with me an 
invitation from her imperial highness to repeat my visit 





at no distant period, when she might be able to receive 
and converse with me; and [ then returned to Pera with 
an aching head and dazzled eyes. 

I subjoin the little ballad of Perousse Hanoum, which 
I have rendered almost literally into English verse. I 
could have wished that it had been somewhat more 
oriental in its character, but its quaintness is at least suf- 
ficiently characteristic. 


BALLAD. 


My love for thee hath ta’en away my rest ; 
By day and night I think of thee alone ; 

I muse upon the curls which veil thy breast, 
And sigh to know that thou art not mine own. 


My love for thee is madness! All esteem 
My passion folly who do look on me ; 

The arrows of thine eyes have drank the stream 
Of my fond heart; and I must part from thee. 


My love for thee is deep; and I of late 
Can look upon none other—T'hou art cold, 
And ’tis the working of my hapless fate 
That I no more thy gracious smiles behold. 


Leyla! be mine, and learn my spirit-wrong ; 
I'll tell thee all my grief—the tale is long. 


— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Kahaitchana—The Valley of the Sweet Waters—Inperial pro- 
cession —National interdict—Picturesque scene —The Princess 
Salihe and her infant—Forbearance of the sultan—The Toxo- 
pholites—Luperial monopoly—Passion of the sultan for arch- 
ery—Record columns—The odalique’s grave—The Lost One— 
Azme Sultane—Iimperial courtesy—A drive through the valley. 

The loveliest spot in the neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople is undeniably Kahaitchana ; called by the Franks 
the « Valley of the Sweet Waters,” a name as appro- 
priate as it is poetical. 

The sparkling Barbyses takes its rise amid the rich 
vegetation of the valley, and traverses its greensward 
like a silver thread, As a river it is inconsiderable, but, 
being the only stream of any size within many miles of 
the capital, it is an object of great enjoyment and ad- 
miration, 

The valley itself, like that of Rasselas, is shut in on 
all sides by tall and arid hills, amid which it nestles so 
fresh, and green, and sunny, that you feel at once that 
it was destined by nature for holiday uses. Need I say 
that the sultan has here both a summer palace and a 
kiosk ? There exists no pretty spot near Stamboul where 
he has them not; but the palace of Kahaitchana is a 
favourite retreat, where he generally retires to escape 
from the coil and cares of the capital, whenever he can 
contrive to wring a day’s leisure from the stern grasp of 
public duty. ‘The ride from Pera is delightful: the air 
of the hills is so elastic that it seems to instil new life 
into your pulses; and the descent into the valley is so 
picturesque, that, despite your previous enjoyment, you 
are anxious to arrive in the lovely spot which lies, bathed 
in sunshine, at your feet, 

A brighter day never shone from the heavens than 
that on which 1 joined .a party who were bound for Ka- 
haitchana. I had been indisposed for several days, and 
was too weak to indulge myself with a gallop; and ac- 
cordingly, comfortably nestled amid the cushions of my 
araba, | suffered the more joyous aad healthful of my 
friends to fly past me, and leisurely pursued my way to 
the valley. 

As I descended the hill, I saw a procession of car- 
tiages issuing trom the palace court, and making their 
way along the opposite bank of the stream, which forms 
the boundary of the imperial pleasure grounds. A 
mounted guard stopped me for an instant at the foot of 
the height, but suffered me to pass after the delay of a 


moment, as he had received no orders to prevent the en-, 


trance of any Frank lady by that road; the interdict 
being confined to Greeks, Armenians, and Jewesses. 
Simply requesting me, therefore, to stop my catriage, as 
the imperial family passed, he desired my arabajhe to 
proceed. I obeyed without hesitation ; und, as the river 
is only a few feet in width, I had an excellent view of 
the distinguished party. 

An open carriage, drawn by four fine bay horses, each 
led by a groom, contained the two younger sons of the 
sultan, the palace dwarf, and the principal negro of the 





sultan’s household. The ibfant prince is a sweet looking 
child, with bright eyes ‘and rosy cheeks, and appears 
healthy enough to be the son of a peasant. Four bullock 
carriages followed, and among their veiled occupants | 
were the Princess Mihirmah, her mother, and one of her 
sisters. Some of the younger ladies were exceedingly 
lovely, and wore their yashmacs so transparent, and s 
coquettishly arranged, that I could trace their features 
distinctly. This is, however, by no means the case 
generally speaking, as the inmates of the imperial se. 
raglio are more closely covered when in a less retired 
spot, than any other of the T'urkish women; and I re. 
member on one occasion to have seen a favourite odalique 
of the sultan, who had a gauze across her eyes, as well 
as wearing her yashmac close to their very lids ! 4 

Troops of negroes surrounded the carriages, and tho 
procession was closed by the kislar aga, mounted ona 
superb Arabian horse, and accompanied by four attend. 
ants on foot. 

As soon as the cortége had passed, I pursued my way, 
and found that my friends had been compelled to make 
a circuit, and to enter the valley by another road, which 
did not communicate with the palace grounds. Nothing 
could be more cheerful or more picturesque than the 
scene that met my eye asI descended from the araba, 
The greensward was covered with merry groups—Wal- 
lachian and Bulgarian musicians were scattered among 
the revellers ; Bohemian flower girls were vending their 
pretty nosegays in every direction, so skilfully arranged 
that each veiled fair one saw in an instant whether the 
tale she wished to tell had been anticipated by the dark- 
eyed Flora—mounted patroles appeared and disappeared 
along the crests of the hills as they pursued their round 
of observation—an imperial caique of white and gold 
was riding upon the ripple near one of the palace gates 
—Turkish servants were galloping in all directions— 
every avenue of the imperial residence was doubly 
guarded—and al! was bustle and excitement. 

As we were standing in front of the palace, two six- 
oared caiques drew up beside the terrace, and shortly 
afterwards appeared the Princess Salihe, the wife of 
Halil Pasha, attended by half a dozen negroes, and 
twice as many female slaves, and followed by the. head 
nurse carrying in her arms the lovely infant, on octa- 
sion of whose birth Sultan Mahmoud displayed such 
unprecedented generosity, 

Heretofore, as it was stated at the time in the public 
prints, all the emperors of Turkey had caused the male 
children of their own offspring to be destroyed, and thus 
provided most efficiently against future disputes relative- 
ly to the succession. The child on whom I now looked 
had not only been spared by its imperial grandsire, but 
public rejoicings had taken place on its birth—cannon 
had been fired, and ministers had been admitted to the 
presence on audiences of congratulation. It was a noble 
boy, laughing and sporting in the arms of its nurse; 
and, as the caiques shot away, I busied myself with en- 
deavouring to picture to my mind’s eye the joy of the 
fond mother on learning that her child was to be spared 
toher. The delight was, however, fated to be transient, 
for Mahmoud was ere Jong released from his incipient 
enemy, (if such the little prince were indeed destined 
one day to become) without dyeing his own hands in 
blood. Three days after our visit to Kahaitchana he 
expired in convulsions, induced by his sufferings in 
teething. 

As I understood that his highness was engaged at 
archery with some of his favourite pashas, I resolved on 
endeavouring to obtain a sight of him; and accordingly 
one or two of our party detached themselves from the 
rest, and, making a circuit of the pleasure-grounds, we 
arrived opposite the spot where the Toxopholites were 
“ speeding the winged atrow to the mark.” © A heavy 
cloud that was passing over the valley had already shed 
a few of those large drops which fall upon the leaves 
with the sound and the weight of hail; and the sultan 
was seated beneath a red umbrella, held over his sacred 
person by one of the officers of the imperial household. 
The favoured pashas were standing in a line along the 
facade of the building; and a number of servants were 
dispersed over the lawn, for the purpose of collecting the 
arrows, m , 

Apropos of umbrellas—Until the present reign, the 
red umbrella was sacred to the use of the sultan; but 
his present highness probably deeming the monopoly & 
very inconsequent one; graciously removed the interdict ; 
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